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What sort of boy was George Wash- 
ington? We are all familiar with the 
story of how he chopped down his 
father’s cherry tree, how he threw a sil- 
ver dollar across the Potomac, and how 
he tamed his mother’s horse. But Dr. 
Barton has many more stories of this 
young Virginian who became our first 
president and who could have been the 
first American king, if he had so desired. 

We find him an awkward, large-boned 
youth, fond of outdoor life, a good 
athlete, a daring horseman, whose edu- 
cation, though meager, was well-suited 
to the needs of his time. 

At twenty-two, with his first military 
commission, he led an expedition against 
the French and won his first 
Dr. Barton tells an absorbing 
Washington’s experiences in the 
and Indian wars, in the Revolutionary 
War and as President, and gives us a 
vivid charming picture of his years at 
Mt. Vernon. It is a human, personal 
story, which is also an impartial and 
authentic history. 

Dr. Barton brings us into personal 
contact with George Washington; there 
are quotations from his diary nd let- 
ters, extracts from his account books, 
that make him as real as our own fathers 
and brothers 
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The Father of His Country 


CHAPTER I 


WASHINGTON’S BOYHOOD 


1732-1738 


ALL great nations are proud nations. Greece 
held her head high in the age of Pericles. Rome in 
the days of her power believed that to be a Roman 
citizen was higher honor than to be a king in any 
other country. The nations that have builded our 
civilization have been strong, and have gloried 
in their strength. Rudyard Kipling reminded 
Great Britain that the pomp of all governments 
that vaunted themselves in ancient times was “one 
with Nineveh and Tyre,” and he warned his own 
country, lest it forget, to avoid— 


“Such boastings as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the law.” 


But his reference to other peoples as lesser breeds 
and Gentiles was in itself a boast. No one of us 
would desire to live in a country whose people 
were not proud of it. Our own country, quite as 
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much as Britain, has need of the warning to avoid 
foolish boasting; but it is not without qualities of 
which its people may be humbly proud. 

We ought, however, to be proud of the right 
things. Our country has grown with great rapidity, 
and has profited by the development of vast agri- 
cultural and mineral resources. It is natural that 
American communities should look with satisfac- 
tion on the rapid conquest of the wilderness, and 
the increase of commerce and manufacture in this 
relatively new land. Conditions in other nations 
less favored in these particulars have made it pos- 
sible for this country to accumulate large wealth. 
It is not to be pretended that these are facts to 
be ignored, or to be thought about without some 
measure of satisfaction. But we shall not estimate 
ourselves and our country at our best if we think 
only, or even chiefly, of these things, or if we 
imagine that these alone can make us a great 
nation. 

We are a nation without a name; for the 
“United States” is hardly a name, and other peo- 
ple on this hemisphere have equal right with us 
to claim to live in America. Yet, for lack of other 
name, we call ourselves Americans. While our 
title to that term is not undisputed, we can not 
wholly help ourselves. We can scarcely call our- 
selves “United Staters,” and if we did, ours are not 
the only United States. As we have inherited a 
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name larger than of right belongs to us, we are 
under more than usual obligation to make that 
name honorable. 

Whatever pride this or any nation may possess 
in the breadth of its territory, the extent of its 
manufacture, the volume of its commerce and the 
efficiency of its means of transportation, its sub- 
stantial and abiding satisfactions must be in the 
character of its people and the nobility of its lead- 
ers. The material wealth of a nation is based upon 
the fertility of its soil, the richness of its mines, 
the convenience of its roads, the depth and securi- 
ty of its harbors and the products of its work- 
shops. But these are not and never can be a substi- 
tute for great men. Greatness is not synonymous 
with largeness. A thing is not necessarily great be- 
cause it is big, nor big because it is near. A nation 
must incarnate its principles in the lives of its 
people, and especially in the character of its lead- 
ers. If it fails to do this, it will grow sterile and 
will decay. It will die for lack of ideals and 
worthy aspirations. 

America does not lack for names of men and 
women of whom its young people may be justly 
proud. It is not enough for our needs that the 
biographies of these national heroes and heroines 
should have been written and printed and placed 
upon shelves with other books. Every generation 
needs to be told again, in the language and 
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thought of its own time, the life story of its lead- 
ers. Styles change in books as surely as in dress. 
New facts are discovered by the patient toil of 
scholars, and new books must be written in the 
light of all known truth, new and old. But, more 
than all, the lives of great men take on new sig- 
nificance when seen in perspective. In one of 
Walter Scott’s novels, the hero, for whom the 
book is named, “Old Mortality,” goes from one 
cemetery to another with hammer and chisel, carv- 
ing a little deeper in the perishable stone the 
names of the Scotch Covenanters. Something of 
this character the biographers of every generation 
need to do for a nation possessed of great men. 
But the material on which the biographers work, 
and the place where they carve the names to deeper 
depth, is not the stone of the graveyard; it is in the 
mind and affection of the youth where these names 
are to be freshly written. Thus do we perpetuate 
the memory of the heroes of olden days. 

It is now almost two hundred years since George 
Washington was born, and his life story has been 
told many times. The first biographies were writ- 
ten within a few months of his death. Three or 
four of them appeared in the year 1800. Of these 
only one is now remembered, and that chiefly as 
a literary curiosity. We shall have occasion to 
mention it later, and to quote its most famous 
story. It was a book of greater merit than is some- 
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times recognized, but it will not suffice for our 
present needs. Following these first books, all of 
them small and none of them complete or satis- 
factory, came other and more pretentious books, 
which attempted to exalt George Washington 
almost above any possible human level. They were 
welcomed, for that generation honored George 
Washington so much that no praise of him seemed 
too extravagant for the taste of the people. These 
volumes have been followed in more recent years 
by other books, more scholarly, and, in some 
respects, more trustworthy, but some of these, in 
their recoil from the excessive praise of earlier 
biographers, have been cold, and unsympathetic, 
and even cynical. 

The story of George Washington should be told 
truthfully, but with reverence. We measure his 
stature by the shadow which he casts across two 
centuries, and we are sure that he was no pigmy. 
We shall do well to study his life with respect. 
We shall not succeed in exalting ourselves by flip- 
pant mirth about him, nor should we go too far 
in our reaction from too much hero-worship on the 
part of our fathers. If we were to attempt this, 
our fathers would have been more nearly right 
than we, for they did not render themselves inca- 
pable of appreciating greatness. But we need go 
to neither extreme. 

Thomas Carlyle was quite right when he said, 
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“No sadder proof can be given by a man of his 
own. littleness than his disbelief in great men.” 
Not only the men who write the books that seek 
to belittle greatness, but those who, reading them, 
rejoice in the effort to diminish the honor due to 
the heroes of human history, proclaim their own 
incapacity for greatness. On the other hand, when 
we recognize the elements of real heroism in those 
men who have displayed it, we waken within our- 
selves the heroic qualities that lie potent within us. 
George Washington was a truly great man, but 
his greatness was not of a sort that we are unable 
to imitate. As his faults were like our faults, we 
can, if we will, make virtues like his our own. That 
is one good reason why we should read truthful 
biography. Life is our great teacher, and char- 
acter is learned from character. 

George Washington was a thoroughly human 
boy and man. He loved sports more than he loved 
books, but he did not neglect books. He had faults, 
and we know what they were and shall not strive 
to conceal them, but we shall not suppose that he 
possessed no other qualities than his faults. Nor 
when we tell of his faults shall we gloat over them, 
nor suppose them to be the most important part 
of our discovery. We want to know George Wash- 
ington, his faults and his virtues, his frolics and 
his serious purposes, his commonplace daily life, 
and the times when he displayed true greatness. 
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_ Above all, we want to know what qualities were 
in that big country boy that eventually made him 
a hero. We want to know about his adventures, 
his fights, his studies, and all that will help us to 
understand him. 

We learn lessons from other lives more than we 
learn from abstract principles. Life teaches us 
how to live. When we discover nobleness in other 
lives, it helps us to be noble. When we learn about 
the lives of men who grew up from boyhood and 
had to struggle and learn and face danger, we are 
helped in our own struggles to learn and to con- 
quer. We light our torches at the funeral pyres of 
the great who have lived before us, and the spirits 
of the mighty dead still rule us from their urns. 

It is a recognition of these truths that brings 
us to a new study of the life of our first great 
military leader, the first President of the American 
Republic. He was “first in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen,” George 
Washington, the Father of his Country. 


George Washington was born in Westmore- 
land County, Virginia, February 11, Old Style, 
or, aS we now compute it, February 22, 1732. In 
his earlier years, he celebrated his birthday on the 
eleventh, but by the time Lawrence Lewis and 
Nellie Custis were married, and chose as the date 
of their wedding the birthday of Washington, he 
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had accepted the change, and the festivities in 
celebration of their wedding and his anniversary 
were combined on the twenty-second. But while 
Washington himself accepted the change from the 
Old Style to the New Style, Alexandria, which 
annually observed the day, held to the eleventh. 
It is an interesting fact that his birthday, as Wash- 
ington reckoned it during the greater part of his 
life, and that of Abraham Lincoln, were only one 
day apart. Lincoln was sixty-seven years younger 
than Washington, and was born a trifle more than 
nine years after Washington died. ‘The death of 
Washington occurred December 14, 1799, when 
he was not quite sixty-eight years old. Lincoln 
died at fifty-six. 

The homestead of the Washingtons is called 
by several names, and this fact gives rise to some 
confusion. Washington himself called the place 
Bridges Creek, or, at times, Westmoreland. The 
boundary of the Washington farm on the eastern 
side was Pope’s Creek, and this name was some- 
times used, though not by Washington himself. 
Bridges Creek flowed through the middle of the 
Washington lands. The locality is now quite com- 
monly called “Wakefield.” There is no town of 
that name in the vicinity, and the name “Wake- 
field” appears to have been selected after the death 
of Augustine Washington, George’s father, and 
to have been taken from one of the English estates 
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of the Washington family. Whatever name is used, 
Bridges Creek, Westmoreland, Pope’s Creek or 
Wakefield, the same place is intended. 

The Potomac River flowed past the door of the 
house where Washington was born, and at that 
point it is very wide. All the creeks flowing 
through or close by the Washington plantation, 
emptied into that wide stream. The lad could look 
out of the front door and see water stretching afar, 
and when he looked out of the back door, he faced 
the unbroken forest. What was called the planta- 
tion was mostly woods. Only a little space about 
the house was cleared, and a few small fields near 
at hand gave room through which to obtain other 
views of a dense forest. During the little time that 
he lived in that spot he probably never went very 
far away from the house, for the water was in 
front, the wilderness was in the rear, and he was 
a tiny child. 

The house where George Washington was born 
was burned many years ago. It is described as a 
rather large Virginia farmhouse, with four main 
rooms on the ground floor, and an outside chimney 
at each end. A stately granite monument stands 
in what was the dooryard, but whether it marks 
the site of the home or of one of the outbuildings, 
is not definitely known. We have no photographs 
of the home, but a drawing made from early 
descriptions appears to be reasonably correct. 
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George Washington was the son of Augustine 
Washington by his second wife, Mary Ball. 
Augustine’s first wife was named Jane Butler. 
George was of the fourth generation of Washing- 
tons in America, and the family had lived in Vir- 
ginia about three-quarters of a century at the time 
of his birth. His was not of the very oldest of 
Virginia families, but its beginning was far enough 
back to make George, by courtesy, a descendant of 
what were known as “‘the first families.” The Eng- 
lish line has been traced, with reasonable certainty, 
for some five or six generations farther back. 

The first name of which we appear to be certain 
is that of John Washington of Whitfield, in Lan- 
cashire, England. John Washington lived in the 
fifteenth century, and he had a son John. This 
second John had another son of the same name. 
Following these three Johns came Lawrence 
Washington. 

On the dissolution of the monasteries by Henry 
VIII, Lawrence Washington received a parcel of 
the priory of St. Andrew, the Manor of Sulgrave. 
The Sulgrave home of the Washingtons still 
stands, and is one of the shrines of American 
visitors in England. It is about seventy-five miles 
northwest of London. In the Wars of the Roses 
the Washingtons are supposed to have fought on 
the side of the house of Lancaster. Certain prop- 
erty which they rented free, either for love, or in 
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recognition of service, carried an obligation to pay 
as rental annually, if requested, a red rose in the 
time of roses. 

Lawrence Washington died in 1584. Following 
him came his son Robert. Robert had a son Law- 
rence, who became the father of eight sons without 
a single intervening daughter, and then came, in 
unbroken succession, eight daughters. Two of his 
sons, William and John, were knighted, and 
another, Lawrence, born about 1602, entered Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, in 1619, and was gradu- 
ated in 1623. He, Lawrence, a clergyman, had 
a living in Purleigh, Essex County, in 1682, in 
which year he married Amphillis Rhodes. In 1643 
he was ejected from his living by authority of 
Cromwell. It is interesting to know that in the very 
same year in which the Puritans of England were 
ejecting Reverend Lawrence Washington, the 
Established Church in Virginia succeeded in pass- 
ing a law expelling all the Puritans from that state. 
Reverend Lawrence Washington died in 1652, and 
his wife, Amphillis, died two years later. 

The Washington line in America begins with 
the Reverend Lawrence Washington’s son John, 
who migrated to Virginia about 1658. He was 
first mate of a ship whose captain was Edward 
Prescott, and John Washington was to have shared 
equally with Captain Prescott in the profits of the 
voyage. Prescott appears to have been a dishonest 
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and cruel man. John Washington sued him in 
Maryland, had him arrested and bound over under 
penalty of forty thousand pounds of tobacco, that 
product being the legal money in Virginia. John 
Washington charged not only that he had been 
wronged by Prescott, but that Prescott on the 
voyage had hanged an old woman on a charge of 
witchcraft. No witches have ever been burned in 
the United States, but witchcraft was believed in 
at that time in New England and in the colonies 
farther south, and a number of witches were 
hanged in different colonies. There was one 
pathetic and terrible outbreak of the delusion in 
Massachusetts, as a result of which nineteen people 
were hanged, and one was killed by compression. 
Witches were hanged in various European coun- 
tries long after the last legal execution for witch- 
craft in America. ‘Two more witches were hanged 
on shipboard in the jurisdiction of Virginia. One 
of these was the old woman whom Prescott put to 
death. It is much to the credit of John Washington 
that he protested and prosecuted Prescott for this 
crime. 

A curious incident is on record concerning the 
embezzling case. When it first came to trial, John 
Washington begged to be excused from making 
the long journey from Westmoreland County to 
Maryland. He had married his second wife; her 
name was Ann Pope, daughter of the Lieutenant- 
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Governor. John Washington gave as the reason 
why he could not well be present at the first date 
set for the trial: 


“God willing, I intend to get my young sonne 
baptized. All ye company and Gossips being all- 
ready invited.” 


So he stayed for the baptism of this “young 
sonne,’ who was named for his reverend grand- 
father, Lawrence Washington. There are so many 
Johns and so many Lawrences among the Wash- 
ingtons, that it is easy to get them mixed, and 
not very important to keep them apart in memory, 
but the list as here given is correct. 

In 1661, John Washington became a vestryman 
in the church; a little later he became colonel of 
militia and was active in wars against the Indians. 
He also was elected a member of the House of 
Burgesses, the Virginia Colonial Legislature. He 
was three times married, and died about 1677, 
leaving two sons and a daughter. 

By this time the Washingtons were a well landed 
family. Their possessions had increased, and they 
had broad acres, indentured servants and a num- 
ber of slaves. Colonel John Washington’s eldest 
son has been already named. Lawrence Washing- 
ton, grandfather of George, was born on Bridges 
Creek and left two sons, John and Augustine. 
Their father died while they were still young, and 
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the widow married again and took the children 
to England. There she died, and there her sons 
were educated. Her second son, Augustine, who 
was born in 1694, spent his youth in England, but 
returned to Virginia. He married Jane Butler, 
and they became the parents of two sons, Lawrence 
and Augustine. Jane Butler Washington died 
in 1728. Two years later her husband married 
Mary Ball, who became the mother of four sons 
and two daughters. The eldest of these four sons 
of Augustine and Mary Washington was George 
Washington. Of Mary Ball Washington there will 
be occasion to speak later in the narrative. Her 
education was limited, but she was a woman of 
force and character. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE LITTLE HATCHET 
1738 


It 1s necessary at this point to consider the 
stories that have come down to us of George 
Washington’s childhood, particularly one of them 
which has become the occasion of so much mirth 
that some courage is required to make use of it 
at all, yet which has too large a place in our 
national tradition for us to omit. 

One of the earliest of Washington’s biographers, 
though not, as is usually supposed, the first of 
them, was Rev. Mason Locke Weems, who some- 
times conducted services at Pohick Church, near 
Mount Vernon, where Washington at times 
attended service. He was a friend of Washington 
and of the Lees, and his wife was a relative of 
some relatives of the Washingtons. His first book 
about Washington, published less than three 
months after Washington’s death, contained only 
an account of his military and political life, but 
after this little volume had run through five edi- 
tions, Weems rewrote and enlarged it, and in this 
more extended form he told a number of stories, 
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some of which he had obtained from the Lees, 
and others from an elderly woman who was a mem- 
ber of the Washington family and had lived for 
some time with Washington’s mother. It is not 
likely that any of these stories lost anything in 
the telling, and we are quite sure that Mr. Weems 
was capable of giving them whatever touches and 
embellishments he considered fitting. But there 
is no good reason to believe that he invented them. 
He probably obtained the stories in the way he 
describes. 

Mr. Weems was an unconventional minister in 
the Episcopal Church. He played the fiddle and 
he peddled books, and was a jolly companion. But 
his moral character was not denied nor did those 
who knew him regard him as a liar. Recent biogra- 
phers have treated him unfairly. He was not a 
scholarly historian, but he was a man who deserves 
better treatment than he has been receiving. 
Weems related in his Life of Washington, that 
George’s father, in order to teach him that there 
is a Creator, and that things do not occur by 
chance, planted cabbage seed in lines that he 
marked with a stick so that when the little plants 
sprang up they spelled the name GEORGE WASHING- 
ton. A story of a similar sort had been published 
in an English book the year before Mr. Weems 
issued his first edition, and whether he read the 
story there and borrowed it, or whether two differ- 
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ent fathers used the same method of instruction, 
we do not know. Critics have been swift to accuse 
Mr. Weems of taking over the story of another 
father and son, and applying it to George Wash- 
ington and his father. That may be true, but we 
can not be sure. He told another story, however, 
which has become so famous that it must be told 
in Mr. Weems’ own words: 


“The following anecdote” [says Parson Weems | 
“Ys a case in point. It is too valuable to be lost, 
and too true to be doubted; for it was communi- 
cated to me by the same excellent lady to whom 
I am indebted for the last. ‘When George,’ said 
she, ‘was about six years old, he was made the 
wealthy master of a hatchet, of which, like most 
little boys, he was immoderately fond; and was 
constantly going about chopping everything that 
came in his way. One day, in the garden, where 
he often amused himself hacking his mother’s pea- 
sticks, he unluckily tried the edge of his hatchet on 
the body of a beautiful young English cherry tree, 
which he barked so terribly that I don’t believe 
the tree ever got the better of it. The next morn- 
ing the old gentleman, finding out what had befall- 
en his tree, which, by the bye, was a great favorite, 
came into the house, and with much warmth asked 
for the mischievous author, declaring at the same 
time that he would not have taken five guineas 
for his tree. Nobody could tell him anything about 
it. Presently George and his hatchet made their 
appearance. “George,” said his father, “do you 
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know who killed that beautiful little cherry tree 
yonder in the garden?” This was a tough question, 
and George staggered under it for a moment, but 
quickly recovered himself, and looking at his father 
with the sweet face of youth, brightened with the 
inexpressible charm of all-conquering truth, he 
bravely cried out, “I can’t tell a lie, pa; you know 
I can’t tell a lie. I did cut it with my hatchet.” 
“Run to my arms, you dearest boy,” cried his father 
in transports; “run to my arms; glad am I, George, 
that you killed my tree, for you have paid me for 
it a thousandfold. Such an act of heroism in my 
son is more worth than a thousand trees, though 
blossomed with silver, and their fruits purest 
gold.” 999 


Mr. Weems went on to say that it was in this 
way, by interesting at once both his heart and head, 
that Mr. Washington “conducted George with 
great ease and pleasure along the happy paths of 
virtue.” Weems, however, did not relate many 
stories of Washington’s youth. Probably there 
were not many outstanding incidents. George’s 
life was that of the ordinary Virginia lad and there 
were no notable events, or at least not many of 
them, that broke the ordinary round of common- 
place vocations. 

As every one knows, it has become common in 
recent years to flout the little hatchet story. Weems 
has been laughed at as a shameless liar who made 
this story out of his own imagination. That, how- 
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ever, is not at all probable. Weems told this story 
in his books to people who had known Washington 
for many years. General Henry Lee wrote a com- 
mendation of the book which Weems was not slow 
to print on the back of the title page. It is scarcely 
possible that the book would have received the 
approval it did from people whose knowledge of 
Washington was close and constant if these stories 
had been considered ridiculous in that locality. 

It goes without saying that George Washington 
and his father never talked to each other in such 
stilted language as Parson Weems uses. We know 
that boys in that period addressed their fathers 
with much more ceremony than is common now, 
and that fathers handed down their instructions to 
their sons from a great height of formal language. 
Still, Mr. Weems told the story in such language 
as he thought a father and son ought to use in a 
book. Making allowance for this—the elaboration 
of the words employed—as we do when we listen 
to the dialogue in grand opera, the story is far 
from being improbable. What we are told is, that 
George Washington, when a lad, was as mischiev- 
ous as other boys; he was not a prodigy, nor was 
he faultless. When he was discovered in a fault he 
was tempted to lie to avoid punishment, but he 
bravely told the truth; and his father was wise 
enough to commend him for his truthfulness instead 
of punishing him for the wrong that he had done. 
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This does not make George Washington a prig 
as has been so often asserted. It makes him a 
normal boy, but a brave boy and a truthful boy. 
It is such a story as would have been likely to 
be remembered by the elderly woman from whom 
Weems declared that he obtained it. There was 
such a woman and she was related by marriage to 
Mrs. Weems. The strong probability is that, 
except for its artificial language, the story is essen- 
tially true. It is too good a story to be lost. It 
certifies to us that George Washington, while by 
no means abnormally good, was remembered by 
those who knew him in his youth as having been 
a truthful boy. 

Mr. Weems possessed no great literary ability, 
and those biographers have been very unfair who 
have ridiculed him for the lack of it. Nor was he 
a discriminating biographer; there were few such 
in his day, and his praise of Washington in some 
places was extravagant. But still he wrote an 
interesting book, that had human values, and was 
much better than any of the three books about 
Washington that had preceded it. For that mat- 
ter, it was better than many that followed. We do 
not need to defend his preposterous language, but 
we should at least be fair to him. He wrote biog- 
raphies also of Benjamin Franklin, of Francis Ma- 
rion and William Penn. He preserved some of the 
most interesting narratives of the Revolutionary 
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period. It was his Life of Washington that Abra- 
ham Lincoln read and loved. He did not think 
it ridiculous, and discriminating scholars find in it 
much to commend, in spite of its extravagances. 
It is not well for us to approach any study of this 
character in a spirit of cynical mockery. We can 
afford to be fair. 

But while we seek to be fair to Parson Weems, 
and not to cast aside with the stilted language of 
his narrative the truth, as far as we can discover 
it in his narrative, we can not be content with his 
book as our own interpretation of Washington. 
We are glad to have this little incident of Wash- 
ington’s youth, for we have very few stories of 
his earlier years. His childhood was not eventful. 
He lived as other boys lived in Virginia in his 
day, and there was not very much that could be 
told about him in books about his youth. We must 
judge of those early years in part by what we 
know of conditions of the time, and in part by 
what we discover in Washington in the years that 
followed. 
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CHAPTER III 
GEORGE WASHINGTON ’S EDUCATION 
1738-1747 


Wuen George Washington was about three 
years of age, his father moved to Little Hunting 
Creek on the Potomac, and was elected a vestryman 
in Truro Parish. The father made a journey to 
England in the autumn of 1736 and was gone until 
the following June. The house on Little Hunting 
Creek was burned in 1740, as we learn from a 
letter from a Mr. Yates to Augustine Washington. 
From this letter we judge that George, who at 
this time was eight years of age, had a dangerous 
experience, for the letter congratulates Mr. Wash- 
ington on his son’s escape from the fire. By this 
single scrap of evidence we are informed that in 
some way the little boy was in especial peril. Who 
saved his life, and how it was done, we shall never 
know. 

Leaving the ashes of their recent home behind 
them, the Washingtons moved to what is known 
as the “River Farm.” It was situated on the north 
side of the Rappahannock, nearly opposite Fred- 
ericksburg. This was the real home of George . 
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Washington’s boyhood, though the period of resi- 
dence on Little Hunting Creek was longer than 
has been supposed. George Washington can not 
have remembered much of the plantation at 
Bridges Creek, except for his later residence there 
in the home of his brother. This was the house 
in which George had been born, but his memories 
of it were later ones. 

As long as George Washington’s father lived, 
George received his instruction at home. His 
mother, while not wholly illiterate, had very little 
education and could not help him much. His 
father died April 12, 1743, when George was eleven 
years old. The father was forty-nine at the time 
of his death. 

At the River Farm George grew strong and 
tall, and it is said to have been while he was still 
living there as a lad that he threw a silver dollar 
across the Rappahannock River. We are entitled 
to doubt this story. Although the Washingtons 
were not a poverty-stricken family, silver dollars 
were far too scarce to be used in any such fashion. 
He may possibly have thrown a stone across, but 
even that would have been a feat almost incredible 
for a boy, and not easy for a man. The fact that 
the same story is told of his throwing a dollar 
across the Potomac does not add to the probability 
of its truthfulness. 

While George was living near Fredericksburg, 
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he first went to school, his teacher being a sexton 
named Hobby. It did not take the lad a great 
while to exhaust the educational resources of Mr. 
Hobby, and George went back to his birthplace 
where his half-brother, Lawrence, fourteen years 
older than himself, had taken his bride, Anne Fair- 
fax, and was living in the old home at Bridges 
Creek. There George went to school to the Rev- 
erend Mr. Williams, his second school-teacher, and 
about his last. 

It was often said in the later years of Wash- 
ington’s life and just after his death, that Mr. 
Williams had taught him Latin. It was no other 
than the Reverend Mr. Weems who disputed this. 
He declared that Mr. Williams did not teach 
George Latin because he knew no more of it than 
Balaam’s ass, and that George himself never 
learned Latin. George did, however, learn arith- 
metic and the rudiments of surveying. He was 
very proud of his early proficiency as a surveyor 
and draftsman. One of his early surveys was of 
his brother’s turnip field and was made on Febru- 
ary 27, 1748, when George was sixteen. He platted 
it with great care and ornamented his drawing 
with pride and skill. His survey is still preserved 
and shows the task neatly done. 

Mr. Weems tells us that when George Wash- 
ington left school, the other boys were all in tears 
because he had endeared himself to them by his 
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ability and fine character. We need not take that 
statement too seriously, and yet they probably 
were sorry to have him leave. He was a manly 
boy and there is no reason known to us why he 
should not have been popular among his young 
schoolmates. 

Two other stories deserve to be told about the 
youth of George Washington. For both of them 
we are indebted to Mr. Weems. One of these 
Weems received from the Lee family. It is that 
Washington, while still a lad, subdued a very wild 
colt which other and older horsemen had been 
unable to break. The story as the Lee family 
handed it down, and as Parson Weems embel- 
lished it, is doubtless exaggerated. George Wash- 
ington was a skilful horseman, however, and it 
is not surprising to know that even in his youth 
he was able to manage horses which others found 
beyond their control. 

The other story also comes from the Lee family 
and is to the effect that Washington as a boy was 
eager to go to sea, but that he yielded to the im- 
portunity of his mother and did not go. This story 
finds interesting confirmation in a letter from 
Joseph Ball to his sister, Washington’s mother. 
Writing from England on May 19, 1747, when 
George was fifteen years of age, he speaks of 
George’s desire for the seafaring life, and tells 
his sister that she might better apprentice her son 
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to a tinker. He told her that a common sailor 
before the mast had very little liberty, received 
small wages, and had not much chance for promo- 
tion. He strongly advised his sister not to let 
George go. It is not surprising that, influenced 
by such a letter and by his mother’s desire to have 
him near, George Washington gave up his ambi- 
tion to be a sailor. 

It need not surprise us that Mary Washington 
received this letter from her brother in London. 
The journey across the ocean, while a long one, 
was one which many people in Virginia made in 
those times. 

The education of that period called for a liberal 
use of copy-books. This exercise not only taught 
the pupil to write a good hand, which Washington 
did then and ever after, but gave him good advice 
in the precepts which he had to write over and over 
again. He did not, however, confine himself to the 
copies assigned. He dabbled in poetry of his own 
composition, and it was about as good poetry as 
other boys of his age were capable of making. He 
did not blot his copy-books, but he ornamented the 
margins with pen-drawn pictures of birds and faces 
of men and women and boys and girls. 

Ruled paper was not then in use in Virginia. 
Washington came to use a sheet of heavy paper 
with broad lines that he himself had ruled with 
a pen. These lines showed through the sheet on 
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which he wrote, and enabled him to make his writ- 
ten lines straight. 

He had an important book called The Young 
Man’s Companion, telling how to set out trees, 
how to measure land and lumber, how to compute 
interest, how to make ink and how to be a gentle- 
man. It was a useful book, and he used it con- 
stantly. 

When George Washington started out in life 
he had really a meager education. Of literature 
he knew little. He never became a very good 
speller, but he was capable of expressing his 
thought clearly, and he wrote an excellent and 
painstaking hand. He excelled in arithmetic and 
in such branches of mathematics as he was able to 
pursue. His proficiency in numbers and dimen- 
sions became the basis of that profession with which 
he began his public career. 

He did not have what we would call a liberal 
education, but he was educated beyond the average 
Virginia boy of his generation. Indeed, he had as 
much learning as most of the landed and wealthy 
young men of that time. He did not know Latin 
or Greek, and in all his later association with the 
French, he never seemed to care to learn their lan- 
guage. But he had a practical education of a sort 
that fitted well the needs of his life and time, and 
he made the most of it. 

George Washington’s mother continued to live 
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on the farm across from Fredericksburg, the same 
farm where George had chopped the cherry tree. 
Whether that tree lived and grew we do not know, 
but his mother is said to have favored the peach 
tree for domestic purposes. A bundle of peach 
switches is declared to have been kept constantly 
at hand, and we have no reason to doubt that 
George Washington gave her occasion to use them 
now and then. He was a vigorous and noisy boy, 
and she was an exacting and faultfinding mother. 
She was greatly afraid of lightning and afraid 
of accidents that might occur to her son. Her 
abnormal timidity must have been greatly dis- 
turbed by George’s daredevil courage. George was 
not much under her influence after he entered his 
teens. 

From his early boyhood, he was fond of soldierly 
pursuits. He was manly and courteous, there was 
nothing about him to suggest either the genius 
or the saint, but he was a good, honorable and 
worthy boy. 

A further word should be said about the mother 
of George Washington. She is represented as 
having been a flaxen-haired beauty in her youth, 
and to have carried her look of distinction into her 
mature years. She had no considerable education, 
and the story that she had once traveled to London 
where her brother lived does not appear to be true. 
She was a woman of strength of character, but 
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was left a widow with a heavy load of responsi- 
bility, and she did not always bear her burdens 
cheerfully. She appears to have had an uncertain 
temper and an unhappy disposition. Her son 
George appears to have had frequent occasion for 
impatience with her. But she was a faithful 
mother, and her judgment about the wisdom of 
George’s going to sea was sound, even if she was 
not wholly unselfish in it. It is good to believe 
that her wishes had weight with George, and we 
are very glad that he did not become a sailor. We 
do not like to think what might have happened if 
he had disregarded his mother’s wishes in that par- 
ticular. His adventures on the ocean might have 
cost his country dear in the years that came after- 
ward. 

This chapter on Washington’s education must 
not end without particular reference to a docu- 
ment that has come down to us in Washington’s 
own handwriting, being his “Rules of Civility.” 
He is supposed to have written this code of 
behavior when he was thirteen years of age. This 
is beyond any question the most important docu- 
ment we have that bears upon the character of 
Washington’s early instruction. 

These “rules” were long supposed to have been 
composed by Washington himself in his boyhood, 
but that is far from having been the case. They 
were copy-book maxims, and are known to have 
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been in existence long before Washington was 
born. No boy of thirteen composed them, though 
many boys may be presumed to have copied them. 
They are of very great interest, not only because 
they represent part of what all well-instructed boys 
in Washington’s day were expected to know and 
to follow, but because they had their place in his 
education, and we may believe that he sought to 
observe and obey them. They are stiff and formal, 
and they touch on some matters of relatively little 
importance, but they must have had large value to 
boys like Washington, and we are not certain but 
that something like a code of such rules would not 
be of value now. As Washington learned to write 
them, and perhaps commit them to memory, they 
numbered one hundred and ten. We need not 
quote them all. The following are about half the 
whole number: 


Every action in company ought to be with some 
sign of respect to those present. 

In the presence of others sing not to yourself 
with a humming noise, nor drum with your fingers 
or feet. 

Sleep not when others speak, sit not when others 
stand, speak not when you should hold your peace, 
walk not when others stop. 

Turn not your back to others, especially in 
speaking; jog not the table or desk on which 
another reads or writes; lean not on any one, 
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Be no flatterer; neither play with any one that 
delights not to be played with. 

Read no letters, books, or papers in company; 
but when there is a necessity for doing it, you must 
ask leave. Come not near the books or writings 
of any one so as to read them, unless desired, nor 
give your opinion of them unasked; also, look not 
nigh when another is writing a letter. 

Let your countenance be pleasant, but in serious 
matters somewhat grave. 

Show not yourself glad at the misfortune of 
another, though he were your enemy. 

When you meet with one of greater quality than 
yourself, stop and retire, especially if it be at a 
door or any strait place, to give way for him to 
pass. 

They that are in dignity, or in office, have in 
all places precedency; but whilst they are young 
they ought to respect those that are their equals 
in birth or other qualities, though they have no 
public charge. 

It is good manners to prefer them to whom 
we speak before ourselves, especially if they be 
above us, with whom in no sort we ought to begin. 

Let your discourse with men of business be short 
and comprehensive. 

In visiting the sick, do not presently play the 
physician if you be not knowing therein. 

In writing, or speaking, give to every person 
his due title, according to his degree and the cus- 
tom of the place. 

Strive not with your superiors in argument, but 
always submit your judgment to others with 
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Undertake not to teach your equal in the art 
himself professes: it savors of arrogancy. 

When a man does all he can, though it succeeds 
not well, blame not him that did it. 

Being to advise, or reprehend any one, consider 
whether it ought to be in public or in private, 
presently or at some other time, and in what terms 
to do it; and in reproving show no signs of choler, 
but do it with sweetness and mildness. 

Take all admonitions thankfully, in what time 
or place soever given; but afterwards, not being 
culpable, take a time and place convenient to let 
him know it that gave them. 

Mock not, nor jest at anything of importance; 
break no jests that are sharp-biting, and if you 
deliver anything witty and pleasant, abstain from 
laughing thereat yourself. 

Wherein you reprove another be unblamable 
yourself; for example is more prevalent than pre- 
cepts. 

Use no reproachful language against any one, 
neither curse nor revile. 

Be not hasty to believe flying reports to the dis- 
paragement of any. 

In your apparel be modest, and endeavor to 
accommodate nature, rather than to procure 
admiration; keep to the fashion of your equals, 
such as are civil and orderly with respect to times 
and places. 

Play not the peacock, looking everywhere about 
you to see if you be well decked, if your shoes fit 
well, if your stockings sit neatly, and clothes hand- 
somely. 
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Associate yourself with men of good quality, if 
you esteem your own reputation, for it is better 
to be alone than in bad company. 

Let your conversation be without malice or envy, 
for it is a sign of a tractable and commendable 
nature; and in all causes of passion, admit reason 
to govern. 

Be not immodest in urging your friend to dis- 
cover a secret. 

Utter not base and frivolous things amongst 
grave and learned men; nor very difficult questions 
or subjects among the ignorant; nor things hard 
to be believed. 

Speak not of doleful things in time of mirth, 
nor at the table; speak not of melancholy things, 
as death, and wounds, and if others mention them, 
change, if you can, the discourse. Tell not your 
dreams, but to your intimate friend. 

Break not a jest where none takes pleasure in 
mirth; laugh not aloud, nor at all without occasion. 
Deride no man’s misfortune, though there seem to 
be some cause. 

Speak not injurious words, neither in jest nor 
earnest; scoff at none although they give occasion. 

Be not forward, but friendly and courteous; the 
first to salute, hear, and answer; and be not pensive 
when it is a time to converse. 

Detract not from others, neither be excessive in 
commending. 

Go not thither where you know not whether you 
shall be welcome or not. Give not advice without 
being asked, and when desired, do it briefly. 

If two contend together, take not the part of 
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either unconstrained, and be not obstinate in your 
own opinion; in things indifferent be of the ma jor 
side. 

Reprehend not the imperfections of others, for 
that belongs to parents, masters, and superiors. 

Gaze not on the marks or blemishes of others, 
and ask not how they came. What you may speak 
in secret to your friend, deliver not before others. 

Speak not in an unknown tongue in company, 
but in your own language, and that as those of 
quality do and not as the vulgar; sublime matters 
treat seriously. 

Think before you speak; pronounce not imper- 
fectly, nor bring out your words too hastily, but 
orderly and distinctly. 

When another speaks be attentive yourself, and 
disturb not the audience. If any hesitate in his 
words, help him not, nor prompt him without being 
desired ; interrupt him not, nor answer him, till his 
speech be ended. 

Treat with men at fit times about business: and 
whisper not in the company of others. 

Make no comparisons, and if any of the com- 
pany be commended for any brave act of virtue, 
commend not another for the same. 

Be not apt to relate news if you know not the 
truth thereof. In discoursing of things you have 
heard, name not your author always. <A secret 
discover not. 

Be not curious to know the affairs of others, 
neither approach to those that speak in private. 

Undertake not what you can not perform, but 
be careful to keep your. promise. 
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When you deliver a matter, do it without pas- 
sion and with discretion, however mean the person 
be you do it to. 

When your superiors talk to anybody, hearken 
not, neither speak, nor laugh. 

In disputes be not so desirous to overcome as 
not to give liberty to each one to deliver his opinion, 
and submit to the judgment of the major part, 
especially if they are judges of the dispute. 

Be not tedious in discourse; make not many 
digressions, nor repeat often the same manner of 
discourse. 

Speak not evil of the absent, for it is unjust. 

Make no show of taking great delight in your 
victuals; feed not with greediness; cut your bread 
with a knife; lean not on the table; neither find 
fault with what you eat. 

Be not angry at table, whatever happens, and 
if you have reason to be so, show it not; put on a 
cheerful countenance, especially if there be strang- 
ers, for good humor makes one dish of meat a feast. 

Set not yourself at the upper end of the table; 
but if it be your due, or that the master of the 
house will have it so, contend not, lest you should 
trouble the company. 

When you speak of God or his attributes, let it 
be seriously in reverence. Honor and obey your 
natural parents, although they be poor. 

Let your recreations be manful, not sinful. 

Labor to keep alive in your breast that little 
spark of celestial fire, called conscience. 
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1748-1750 


Some time after his marriage to Anne Fairfax, 
daughter of William Fairfax, Lawrence Wash- 
ington removed farther up the Potomac to a plan- 
tation where he was a near neighbor of the Fairfax 
family. His admiration for Admiral Vernon led 
him to name the new home Mount Vernon. That 
is not the only name we possess that harks back to 
this same old sea-dog. His mixture of rum and 
water for his sailors acquired a name which he 
shared, and he was called “Old Grog.” From him 
is said to be named the silk with the corded texture 
known as “grosgrain.” Just how that name came 
from grog may not be plain, nor is it very im- 
portant. 

In his brother’s new home at Mount Vernon, 
George had further opportunity for study. Law- 
rence continued to instruct him somewhat, and it 
is quite certain that George did learn a very little 
Latin. This he may have obtained in Fredericks- 
burg, after his sojourn at Bridges Creek, and 
before his removal to Mount Vernon. His teacher 
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for this little time is said to have been Reverend 
James Marye, but of his labor with Washington 
we know practically nothing. There is a volume 
of Patrick’s Latin translation of Homer, which was 
published in 1742, and which bears on its fly-leaf 
in Washington’s schoolboy hand a Latin inscrip- 
tion certifying to his ownership of the book and 
the authenticity of his signature. But he did not 
learn much Latin nor remember it long. 

In his brother’s home in Mount Vernon he was 
in close relationship with the Fairfax family, who 
lived four miles away on an estate named Belvoir. 
William Fairfax, the father of Lawrence Wash- 
ington’s wife Anne, was father also of a son. 
George William Fairfax was seven years older 
than George Washington, which was just half the 
space of time that separated George from his 
brother Lawrence. George William, who was often 
called William, and thus easily confused with his 
father, became George Washington’s lifelong 
friend, and his associate in the art of surveying. 

George William Fairfax had a relative who 
seemed like an uncle, Thomas Lord Fairfax, who 
had inherited through his grandfather, Lord Cul- 
peper, enormous estates in Virginia. The kings 
of England had been very willing to give to their 
favorites large grants of land in the New World, 
and the more ignorant they were of the extent and 
value of the land, the more generous they were. 
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The grant which Lord Fairfax inherited was 
the “Northern Neck.” A glance at the map of 
Virginia will show that its eastern portion is made 
up of a series of peninsulas formed by the flow 
of its rivers into Chesapeake Bay. The northern- 
most of these peninsulas or necks lay between the 
Rappahannock and the Potomac. The neck swelled 
as the land extended back to the head waters of 
these two streams, and made a tract of five million 
four hundred thousand acres, an area as large as 
the state of New Jersey. 

Lord Fairfax had at first no expectation of com- 
ing to America, and sent his cousin, the elder Wil- 
liam Fairfax, as his agent. Later, having been 
disappointed in love, as it is said, Lord Fairfax 
himself crossed over to view his estates, and lived 
and died in Virginia. 

His plan was not to deed this land to absolute 
owners, but to lease it in perpetuity to lifelong 
tenants, and to receive each year a small rental. 
He expected in this way to become the richest man 
in the colonies. But he wanted to learn, if he 
could, something of the boundaries of his domain. 

Lord Fairfax became George Washington’s 
warm and faithful friend. Mrs. Washington appre- 
ciated Lord Fairfax’s fondness for her son, which 
soon became apparent, and she is said to have 
asked his advice about sending George to England 
to pursue his studies. His lordship’s letter in reply, 
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if it be genuine, not only shows a sincere interest 
in George, but is also our best picture of the young 
fellow as he was at this time: 


“Honoured Madam: 

“You are so good as to ask what I think of a 
temporary residence for your son George in Eng- 
land. It is a country for which I myself have no 
inclination, and the gentlemen you mention are 
certainly renowned gamblers and rakes, which I 
should be sorry your son were exposed to, even 
if his means easily admitted of a residence in Eng- 
land. He is strong and hardy, and as good a master 
of a horse as any one could desire. His education 
might have been bettered, but what he has is accur- 
ate, and inclines him to much life out of doors. He 
is very grave for one of his age, and reserved in 
his intercourse; not a great talker at any time. His 
mind appears to me to act slowly, but, on the 
whole, to reach just conclusions, and he has an 
ardent wish to see the right of questions—what my 
friend Mr. Addison was pleased to call ‘the intel- 
lectual conscience.’ Method and exactness seem 
to be natural to George. He is, I suspect, begin- 
ning to feel the sap rising, being in the spring of 
life, and is getting ready to be the prey of your 
sex, wherefore may the Lord help him, and deliver 
him from the nets those spiders, called women, 
will cast for his ruin. I presume him to be truthful, 
because he is exact. I wish I could say that he 
governs his temper. He is subject to attacks of 
anger on provocation, and sometimes without just 
cause; but as he is a reasonable person, time will 
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cure him of this vice of nature, and, in fact, he is, 
in my judgment, a man who will go to school all 
his life, and profit thereby. I hope, madam, that 
you will find pleasure in what I have written, and 
will rest assured that I shall continue to interest 
myself in his fortunes. 

“Much honoured by your appeal to my judg- 
ment, I am, my dear madam, your obedient humble 


servant, 
“FAIRFAX. 


“To Mrs. Mary Washington.” 


Lord Fairfax had abundant opportunity to 
observe George Washington. With Belvoir (com- 
monly pronounced “Beaver’’) within a half-hour’s 
ride of Mount Vernon, George was often where 
Lord Fairfax could observe him, sometimes for 
days or weeks at a time. George rode to hounds, 
became wise in all matters of agriculture, and dis- 
played qualities of courage and truth which gave 
promise of success. At the age of sixteen he was 
over six feet tall; he had very large hands and 
feet, eyes that were sometimes described as gray 
and at other times spoken of as blue, and reddish 
brown hair. 

George William Fairfax married in 1749, Sarah, 
or Sally, eldest daughter of Colonel Wilson Cary. 
She and her sister Mary became Washington’s 
warm friends. George Washington’s first great 
adventure grew out of this relationship to Lord 
Fairfax. On March 11, 1748, when George was 
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sixteen, he and George William Fairfax started 
on their first surveying expedition. With them was 
an experienced surveyor, James Genn. 

They rode up the Potomac, across the Shenan- 
doah Valley, and along the river to the mouth of 
Patterson’s Creek. They swam their horses across 
this stream, March twenty-fifth, and themselves 
crossed in a canoe. They ascended this creek about 
fifteen miles, to a point a little below where Burl- 
ington, West Virginia, now is. 

George recorded some interesting details of this 
journey, including this one, of a house they slept 
in soon after their surveying began: 


Marcy 15, Tuesday. “we got our Suppers & 
Lighted into a Room & I not being so good a 
Woodsman as ye rest of my Company striped my- 
self very orderly & went into ye Bed as they call it 
when to my Surprize I found it to be nothing but 
a Little Straw—Matted together without Sheets 
or anything else but only one thread Bear blanket 
with double its weight of Vermin such as Lice, 
Fleas &c I was glad to get up (as soon as ye 
Light was carried from us) I put on my Cloths & 
Lay as my Companions. Had we not been very 
tired I am sure we should not have slep’d much 
that night.” 


This is his record of the next day: 


Marcu 16, Wednesday. “We set out early & 
finish’d about one o’Clock & then Travell’d up to 
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Frederick Town where our Baggage came to us we 
cleaned ourselves (to get Rid of y. Game we had 
catched y. Night before) & took a review of y. 
Town & thence return’d to our Lodgings.” 


Seldom were their lodgings luxurious, and as a 
rule their best nights were the ones in which they 
slept elsewhere than in houses. 

On this journey they saw one rattlesnake, and 
they met one party of Indians. George thus 
described them: 


Marcu 23, Wednesday. “Rain’d till about two 
oClock and Clear’d when we were agreeably sur- 
pris’'d at y. sight of thirty odd Indians coming 
from War with only one Scalp We had some 
Liquor with us of which we gave them Part it 
elevating there Spirits put them in y. Humour 
of Dauncing of whom we had a War Daunce there 
manner of Dauncing is as follows Viz They clear 
a Large Circle and make a Great Fire in y. middle 
they seats themselves around it y. Speaker makes 
a grand speech telling them in what Manner they 
are to Daunce after he has finished y. best Dauncer 
jumps up as one awaked out of a Sleep and runs 
and Jumps about y. Ring in a most comical Man- 
ner he is followed by y. Rest then begins there 
Musicians to play ye. Musick is a Pot half [full] 
of Water with a Deerskin Stretched over it as tight 
as it can and a goard with some Shott in it to 
Rattle and a Piece of an horses Tail tied to it 
to make it look fine y. one keeps Rattling and y. 
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other Drumming all y. while y. others is Daunc- 
ing.” 


They slept at first in cabins, but finding that 
accommodations were not always to be had, and 
that when they were available they were seldom 
good, George and his companions decided to sleep 
in the open, though once at least the wind nearly 
tore away their tent. 

They found squatters on Lord Fairfax’s lands, 
mainly people from Pennsylvania, who had drifted 
across the river and were making themselves at 
home. Of them Washington writes: 


“Patterson’s Creek 
“Aprit 4, This morning Mr. Fairfax left me 
with intent to go down to ye mouth of ye Branch. 
We did two Lots, and was attended by a great 
Company of People. Men, Women and Children 
that attended us through ye woods as we went 
showing their Antick tricks. I really think they 
seemed to be as ignorant a set of people as the 
Indians. They would never speak English but 
when they speak they speak all Dutch.” 


The surveyors did not molest these squatters. 
Lord Fairfax intended to make to such people 
what he considered generous offers for the use of 
the land. Washington and his associates met both 
the Indians and the whites on terms of friendship. 
It is interesting to know that when this young 
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surveyor was setting his compass or dragging his 
chain along Patterson’s Creek he was surveying 
land that later was to have an important place 
in the pedigree of another young surveyor, Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Toward the end of the Revolution- 
ary War, after the surrender of Cornwallis, when 
the Fairfax lands were coming regularly into the 
market, Joseph Hanks, maternal ancestor of Lin- 
coln, came with his family along the Potomac, 
bought land from one of these same Pennsylvania 
Germans, and established a home there. Nancy 
Hanks, mother of Abraham Lincoln, was born in 
1783 or 1784 on a farm in the Patterson Creek 
area, first surveyed in 1748 by George Washing- 
ton. 

For this work George Washington was very 
liberally paid. He received as he said, from a 
doubloon to six pistoles a day. A pistole was about 
three dollars and sixty cents, and a doubloon was 
about seven dollars and twenty cents. 

On this expedition George kept a journal, the 
original of which is preserved in the Library of 
Congress. It covers a little more than a month 
from Friday, March 11, to Wednesday, April 13, 
1748, when the party returned home. He kept no 
journal during the next two seasons, but the sur- 
veying occupied portions of three successive years. 
Washington was becoming thoroughly inured to 
the wilderness. He loved comfort and even luxury, 
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but he was capable of enduring exposure, fatigue, 
hunger and cold, and even of enjoying the experi- 
ences. He kept no other journal, so far as we 
know, until the autumn of 1751, but we are very 
fortunate in having his first one, and, as we shall 
later discover, we have what was probably his 
second. 

Back to Mount Vernon he went after his experi- 
ences in the wilderness, and attended to his farm- 
ing and his fox-hunting and his friendly visits with 
the Fairfaxes and their friends, the Carlyles. He 
was still a raw-boned and rather awkward young 
man, but he was a gentleman, and was so regarded 
by all his friends, both men and women. 
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CHAPTER V 
HIS ONLY OCEAN VOYAGE 
1751-1752 


Grorcr WASHINGTON was born only a few yards 
from salt water, for the Potomac at the mouth of 
Bridges Creek is a tidal stream. His nearness to 
the ocean was rather constantly in his boyhood 
thought. The forest was all but impenetrable, but 
the sea was an open road. As we know, he thought 
once of becoming a sailor. We know also that 
his mother considered the wisdom of sending him 
to England to school. His whole life was spent 
close to the seashore. Yet in all his life he took 
one ocean voyage and only one. 

That was in 1751 when George was nineteen 
years of age. His brother Lawrence was sick. He 
had tuberculosis, which at that time was believed 
to be caused by cold weather. Heat was thought 
to be a remedy, and the hotter the climate the more 
favorable it was believed to be for the patient. 
Following the best medical advice they could 
obtain, the Washingtons decided that Lawrence 
should go to the Barbadoes, a small island east 
of the Windward Islands, not far distant from 
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the coast of South America. The climate there was 
believed to be highly favorable to persons in Law- 
rence Washington’s condition of health. As he was 
too ill to travel alone, his younger brother George 
accompanied him. They sailed from Virginia, Sep- 
tember 28, 1751. 

For the second period, George kept a diary, a 
portion of which he preserved. He made daily 
record of the weather, and wrote what was almost 
a log-book of the voyage. Accustomed to close 
observation, he was careful also of his records. 

He tells us through the tattered pages of this 
journal that the vessel experienced “a disturbed 
and large Sea which imminently endangered our 
masts rolling away.” As usual, the sailors said it 
was the worst weather they had ever known; “the 
seamen seemed disheartened, confessing they never 
had seen such weather before.” They had “a con- 
stant succession of hard Winds, Squals or Rain and 
Calms.” There was a day when the ship had to 
go under reefed sails. It met “a large tumbling 
Sea running many ways.” 

Sometimes they caught fish: 


“Catched a Dolphin at 8 p. mM. a Shark at 11 and 
one of his pilot fish; the Dolphin and pilot was 
dressed for Dinner.” 


Only once, and then on the return trip, did he 
confess to seasickness: 
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“Met with a brisk Trade wind and pretty large — 
Swell which made the Ship rowl much and me 
very sick.” 


The ship was small, and the voyage lasted thirty- 
seven days. At four o’clock on the morning of 
November fourth, they were surprised to find that 
they were within three leagues of land. By their 
reckoning they should have been one hundred fifty 
leagues to the westward of the island, if George 
understood the figures correctly. This seems almost 
incredible, even with their poor instruments, but 
they had been at the mercy of contrary winds. 

Glad were they to be on shore. They found the 
island abloom, and they were “perfectly ravished 
by the beautiful prospects which on every side pre- 
sented to our view the fields of Cain, Corn, Fruit 
Trees &c in a delightful green.” 

They found their lodgings “extravagantly dear.” 
We can not wonder. The price was fifteen pounds 
a month, and laundry and liquor were extra. 

There, George Washington, probably for the 
first time in his life, attended a theater. He saw 
The Tragedy of George Barnwell. It was a new 
experience to him and he did not venture a judg- 
ment of his own. It “was said to be well per- 
formed.” 

A physician gave Lawrence Washington encour- 
agement. Lawrence believed that he was to recov- 
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er. The people of the Barbadoes were friendly. 
Major Clarke invited the brothers to take break- 
fast and dinner at his house. Lawrence and George 
were somewhat reluctant to accept because the 
Clarke family had smallpox, but the Washingtons 
did not feel at liberty to decline. So they break- 
fasted and dined at the Clarke home, and enjoyed 
its hospitality. 

On November seventeenth, George was “‘strong- 
ly attacked with the smallpox.” He sent for Doc- 
tor Lanathan, who gave him attendance. George 
recovered, and was able to go out on Thursday, 
December twelfth. 

He carried the scars of that sickness all his life. 
Parson Weems thought them rather an ornament 
than a disfigurement. But it is scarcely possible 
that Washington, still unmarried, and painfully 
conscious of what he lacked of manly beauty, would 
have agreed with him. However, so large a pro- 
portion of the people of those days were similarly 
adorned that his pitted features can not have been 
regarded as repellent. 

Lawrence did not improve. It became evident 
that the heat was not doing him the good that he 
anticipated. He decided to try the less torrid cli- 
mate of Bermuda, and wanted Mrs. Washington 
to meet him there. So he sailed in one ship and 
George in another. Alas, Lawrence got on no 
better in Bermuda than he had done in Barbadoes, 
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George sailed on the Industry on December 22, 
1751, and made a homeward voyage of about the 
same length as the outward sail had been. The 
Industry reached the mouth of the York River, 
January 26, 1752. 

George delivered the letters that Lawrence had 
sent, asking that his wife, Anne Fairfax Wash- 
ington, should join him in Bermuda, and that 
George should accompany her. But they did not 
go. Weare not told the reason, but we can hardly 
guess wrongly. Before they were ready to start, 
they must have received tidings that Lawrence was 
not improving, and that they were to await his 
return. He came back to Virginia, took to his bed, 
resigned his position as adjutant-general in the 
colonial militia, with the reasonable hope that his 
brother George would succeed him in that posi- 
tion, and died July 26, 1752. 

By the will of Lawrence Washington, George 
became his executor, and the manager of his estate. 
He was made responsible for an annuity to be 
paid to his sister-in-law, and was guardian at law 
of the only child of Lawrence, a little girl. It was 
further provided that in case of the death of this 
daughter, George should inherit the estate, sub- 
ject to a life interest, to be paid annually to Mrs. 
Lawrence Washington. The responsibilities and 
obligations of his part of the will George assumed. 
The little girl did not live long. Mrs. Lawrence 
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Washington preferred a different arrangement 
as to her payments, the installments to be fewer 
in number and larger in size than the will had 
stipulated. George consented to this modification 
of the plan, and faithfully carried out his part of 
the agreement. In all these matters, he proved both 
capable and honorable. 
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CHAPTER VI 
A THOUSAND MILES IN THE WILDERNESS 
17538-1754 


W ASHINGTON’S adventure as a surveyor gave him 
a vision of the West which led him to plan wisely 
and well for his own future and the future of the 
country. The average gentleman living in Virginia 
in the time of Washington did not think of the 
colonies as likely to stretch their domain very far 
back from tide-water. Washington had gone up 
the Potomac, in the northern part of what now is 
West Virginia; his estimate of the value of Harp- 
er’s Ferry both for its location and its iron ore was 
so great that he bought for the Government this 
important location at the meeting of the rivers. 

An event was about to occur which would give 
him a new and wider acquaintance with the Jand 
to the west. The English colonies, that stretched 
from Maine to Georgia, along the Atlantic Coast, 
lay south of a somewhat smaller domain belonging 
to the French. The mouth of the St. Lawrence 
River and the fishing industries adjacent, off 
Labrador and Newfoundland, as well as the region 
stretching north of the Great Lakes, belonged to 
France. 
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The French had learned to live among the 
Indians, as the English rarely did. The Indians 
were disposed to consider the French as friends 
and allies. The French had their trading-posts 
and stations for the purchase of fur west of the 
colonies of New York, Pennsylvania and Virginia. 
The western borders of this territory had never 
been definitely settled. France claimed the land 
lying south as well as north of the Great Lakes 
as belonging to her by right of many early explora- 
tions. The charters from the English Crown car- 
ried the domain of Great Britain westward to “‘the 
great South Sea,” that is, the Pacific Ocean, but 
that was a very vague term to both the English 
and the French. The time was approaching when 
the overflow of the French into Canada and of 
the English into Maryland and the colonies 
farther south, was certain to bring these two 
nations into conflict over the ownership of this 
large and disputed territory. 

George Washington had an early love for mili- 
tary life. His brother Lawrence had been a soldier, 
and it was in an expedition to Carthagena in Cen- 
tral America against the Spanish that he contract- 
ed the germs of tuberculosis from which he died. 
George was eager to be a soldier, though at the 
time there was no fighting to be done. In 1752, 
George visited Williamsburg, at that time the 
capital of Virginia, and secured his commis- 
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sion as adjutant-general of the northern division 
of that state. George at this time was not quite 
twenty-one, but he had had experience in the 
wilderness as a surveyor and was capable of under- 
taking an important task. That task came sooner 
than expected. Governor Dinwiddie was one of 
twenty owners of a half-million acres of land in 
the Ohio Valley. Lawrence and Augustine Wash- 
ington were among the stockholders. Dinwiddie 
had already attempted to send a messenger to the 
French, warning them to leave the land that in his 
opinion belonged to the English. He hired a man 
named William Trent, who was acquainted with 
the Ohio region, to go west and warn the French 
settlers to leave, and charged Trent also to deliver 
a message to the French commander. Trent got as 
far as Logstown, near the present site of Pitts- 
burgh, and found that the French commander was 
one hundred and fifty miles farther away. He 
learned, moreover, that the French were having 
trouble with the Indians, and he judged it well for 
the English to leave matters as they were. He 
therefore returned to Virginia and delivered his 
report to the governor. 

Governor Dinwiddie was not satisfied. He 
wanted an actual message delivered to the French 
commander. He believed that George Washing- 
ton, if he would undertake the mission, would carry 
it through. 
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Washington was more than willing to go on this 
undertaking. He was familiar with the forest; he 
had traveled over much of the road; he had cour- 
age and love of adventure. Moreover, he had a 
personal interest of his own, for by the death of 
his brother Lawrence, he was a stockholder of the 
company. He rode out of Williamsburg, Octo- 
ber 1, 1753, taking with him as interpreter a 
Dutchman named Van Braam who had taught him 
fencing lessons and who had a little knowledge 
of French. Unfortunately, Van Braam did not 
know as much French as he and Washington 
thought he did. 

They got as far as Wills Creek, Fort Cumber- 
land, which was as far as Washington knew the 
way. There he engaged a man named Christopher 
Gist to act as guide. Two traders and two “servi- 
tors’ accompanied them. It was now the middle 
of November, and the rains were constant, streams 
were swollen, and there were many delays, but at 
length they reached the junction of the Allegheny 
and Monongahela Rivers where the Ohio Com- 
pany had selected a site for a fort. 

There they met the Indians, and held a con- 
ference with a chief named Tanacharisson, who 
was known as the “Half-King,” a curious title 
given him because he and his tribe were subjects 
of the Six Nations or Iroquois. The Half-King 
complained of the conduct of the French, and was 
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willing to go on with Washington to visit the 
French commander. He told Washington that the 
French general had said to him that the Indians 
did not own the land. The Half-King quoted him 
as saying: 

“Child, you talk foolish. You say this land 
belongs to you; there is not the black of my nails 
yours.” 

Even as finger-nails were then kept in the wild- 
erness, no great amount of land was available there 
for the Indians, and the Half-King was disposed 
to think kindly of the friendship of his brother, 
the governor of Virginia, who also did not admit 
the wicked claims of the French. It is to be feared, 
however, that the governor of Virginia kept his 
nails as free from land for the Indians as did the 
French. 

The Half-King and two other Indians accom- 
panied Washington as he went farther into the 
wilderness to where Franklin, Pennsylvania, now 
is, a place only thirty miles south of the shore of 
Lake Erie. 

There they waited for what seemed to the im- 
patient Washington a long time, conferring with 
the Indians and with the French captain, Join- 
caire, a half-breed, son of a French soldier and an 
Indian squaw. 

From Venango, as the settlement was then 
called, to Fort Le Boeuf, now Waterford, near 
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Erie, proved to be a four days’ journey through 
mud and swollen streams. At Fort Le Boeuf the 
journey found its destination. Washington had 
traveled more than five hundred miles in forty- 
one days, in weather and by perilous trails almost 
the worst that the year could have provided. 

There Washington was fortunate in finding the 
French commander, an elderly, one-eyed man, 
Legardeur de St. Pierre. That officer had himself 
returned but recently from a long expedition. He 
had wanted to discover how large was the domain 
which belonged, as he believed, to the French king. 
Learning from the Indians that the plain extended 
very far, and was bounded toward the setting of 
the sun by high mountains, St. Pierre had explored 
the wilderness about one-third the way across the 
northern part of the state of Ohio; but he did not 
discover the Rocky Mountains, and so he had re- 
turned and was home in time to meet Washington. 

It was fortunate for St. Pierre that he did not 
continue on his Journey to the Rocky Mountains, 
for he would almost certainly have died before 
reaching them, and his march shows how little the 
white people knew about the size of this continent. 

St. Pierre received Washington courteously, and 
knowing no more of English than Washington did 
of French, sent for a relative of his to translate 
the letter of Governor Dinwiddie. What the let- 
ter said in English was that: 
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“The lands upon the River Ohio in the Western 
Parts of the Colony of Virginia are so notoriously 
known to be the property of the Crown of Great 
Britain, that it is a Matter of equal Concern and 
Surprise for me to hear that a Body of French 
forces are erecting Fortresses and making Settle- 
ments upon that River within his Majesty’s domin- 
ions. It becomes my duty to require your peace- 
able departure.” 


St. Pierre made courteous but equally firm 
reply: 


“T shall transmit your letter to the Marquis 
Duquesne. His answer will be a Law to me. As 
for the Summons you send me to retire, I do not 
think myself obliged to obey it. Whatever may be 
your instruction, I am here by orders of my Gen- 
eral; and I entreat you, sir, not to doubt for one 
Moment, but that I am determined to conform 
myself to them with all the Exactness and Resolu- 
tion which can be expected from the best officer.” 


The answer of the French commander was as 
direct and emphatic as military duty could have 
required, but the language was still that of official 
civility. To Washington personally his courtesy 
was marked. Washington insisted on prompt 
return, but there was delay. The French officer 
sent him a plentiful supply of provisions and of 
liquor, but Washington knew that the French were 
stealing away from him the loyalty of the Half- 
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King, and that the French were determined to hold 
their ground, and would not lack for assistance 
from the Indians. He was eager to get back. His 
Indian friends were being furnished with liquor 
and presents, and were growing less and _ less 
dependable. “I can’t say that ever in my Life I 
suffered so much anxiety as I did in this affair,” 
he wrote. “I saw that every strategem which the 
most fruitful Brain could invent was practised to 
win the Half-King to their Interest.” 

The Half-King grew less and less compliant 
with Washington’s requests. And now it was dis- 
covered that the horses on which Washington and 
his party had come, and which were naturally much 
fatigued by the journey, had not improved their 
condition during the delay. Washington was a 
horseman, and not accustomed to long walks. But 
he determined to make the way back to Virginia 
on foot. 

He left Van Braam, his interpreter, with the 
horses and baggage, with instructions to follow 
when conditions grew more favorable. He took his 
papers, including the reply of St. Pierre, and 
started back. He put off his uniform, and, as he 
said, “tied myself up in a match-coat.” That was 
a coat of matched skins, sewed together into a 
garment. “Then with Gun in Hand and Pack at 
my Back, I set out with Mr. Gist fitted in the 
the same manner.” 
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Gist did not wholly approve of this venture. It 
seemed to him that Washington was more cour- 
ageous than prudent. Like Washington, he kept 
a diary, and he wrote: 


“T was unwilling he should undertake such a 
travel, who had never been used to walking before 
this time. But he insisted on it and so we set out 
with our packs, like Indians, and traveled eighteen 
miles. That night, the Major was much fatigued.” 


Undoubtedly! Eighteen miles through woods 
and streams and wintry weather, and with a heavy 
pack and a gun, was a hard first day’s tramp for 
the young major. 

On the second day at a place called the “Murder- 
ing-town” one of the Indians who had been with 
them for a part of the journey fired at Washing- 
ton and Gist at a distance of fifteen paces, but 
fortunately missed them. Washington suspected 
that his act was prompted by treachery on the part 
of the French, but apparently the plot was that of 
the Indians, or possibly of a single Indian. He 
saw an opportunity to waylay two white men 
and obtain their scalps under conditions that 
would involve little or no risk to the murderer. 
Only one Indian fired; there were no others in 
sight. But it seemed to Washington that others 
must be near and involved in the conspiracy, and 
that perhaps the French were not far away. It 
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was a terrifying experience. Washington and Gist 
rushed upon the Indian before he had time to load 
his gun, and so far as he was concerned, they had 
no immediate ground for fear. But they could not 
know how many Indians were hard behind pursu- 
ing them, nor yet how many lay in ambush ahead. 
The two young white men were alone in the heart 
of the wilderness. An attack had been made upon 
them with deadly intent. If they were not fright- 
ened, it would indeed have been strange. Washing- 
ton wrote: 


“We took this fellow into custody, and kept him 
till about 9 o’clock at Night; then let him go, and 
walked all the remaining Part of the Night to be 
out of the Reach of their Pursuit.” 


It is safe to say that some men would have shot 
him, but Washington, while capable of stern work 
when he thought it necessary, preferred the danger- 
ous and wearisome long night walk at the end of 
the second hard day’s march. 

Indeed, Gist thought that their own safety 
required them to kill the savage who had so nearly 
succeeded in murdering one of them. “I would 
have killed him,” wrote Gist, “but the major would 
not suffer me to kill him.” 

They did not stop for rest that night nor yet on 
the following day. They came to the Allegheny 
River, which they expected to find frozen across, 
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Instead, it was filled with cakes of floating ice. 
Washington tells how they met this emergency, 
for they had more than one good reason for want- 
ing to get this stream behind them, and they 
desired, if possible, to put it between themselves 
and any possible pursuers: 


“There was no Way for getting over but on a 
Raft; which we set about with one poor Hatchet, 
and finished soon after Sun-setting.” 


It was well for Washington that he had learned 
to use the hatchet. He and Gist must have had 
hard work completing their raft before night, and 
how weary they must have been we can imagine, 
for this was their third day. Having launched 
their unwieldy craft, Washington goes on: 


“But before we were Half Way over, we were 
jammed in the Ice, in such a Manner that we ex- 
pected every Moment our Raft to sink, and our- 
selves to Parish. I put out my Setting Pole to try to 
stop the Raft, that the Ice might pass by, when the 
Rapidity of the Stream threw it with so much 
Violence against the Pole that it jerked me into 
ten Feet of Water; but I fortunately saved myself 
by catching hold of one of the Raft Logs. Not- 
withstanding all our efforts we could not get the 
Raft to either Shore; but we were obliged, as we 
were near an Island, to quit our Raft and make 
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“The cold was so extremely severe, that Mr. Gist 
had all his Fingers and some of his Toes frozen; 
but the water was shut up so hard, that we found 
no Difficulty in Getting off the Island, on the Ice, 
in the Morning.” 


There they found shelter in the house of a Mr. 
Frazier, and they must have needed rest and treat- 
ment for their frost-bitten fingers and toes, but 
Washington writes not of these discomforts, but 
of his effort to obtain horses that they might con- 
tinue their journey with better speed. 

An Indian queen lived where now McKeesport 
stands, and Washington was informed that she had 
not been pleased at his having passed her on his 
outward journey. So he made her a present of “a 
Matchcoat and a Bottle of Rum, which latter was 
thought much the best Present of the two.” 

Leaving this dusky forest princess doubly 
warmed by his two presents, and having secured 
two horses, Washington set forth again. Mounted 
now, and for a time accompanied by Gist, he made 
all possible speed back to civilization. When they 
had reached a region safe from pursuit from In- 
dians, Gist went to his own home, and Washington 
rode the remainder of the way alone. He reached 
Belvoir, home of the Fairfaxes, and there remained 
for one day of welcome rest. Then he mounted 
again, and rode to Williamsburg. He had left that 
capital on October 1, 1753, and he returned to 
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it on January 16, 1754. He had traveled a thou- 
sand miles, in rigorous winter weather, and had 
endured great peril and hardship. It may be pre- 
sumed that at Belvoir he secured some clothing 
more presentable than his shabby match-cloth gar- 
ments, and he soon stood before Governor Din- 
widdie. 

That official was most appreciative. He had 
sent forth one messenger who had failed to deliver 
the letter and brought him no definite reply. 
George Washington had hunted till he found the 
French commander, and had delivered the gover- 
nor’s missive and brought back an answer which 
left no reasonable doubt as to the intentions of 
the F’rench. Those intentions were precisely what 
Governor Dinwiddie had expected. His judgment 
was confirmed, and his faith in Washington was 
justified. 

Not yet was Washington permitted to rest. The 
governor wanted George to write out his report, 
not only for the House of Burgesses, but also in 
order that it might be sent to London, and there 
was but one day before the ship would sail. 

Perhaps that was Washington’s hardest day’s 
work in connection with this journey, but he went 
at it resolutely and his report was ready for the 
ship. 

The report arrived in London, in the form of a 
journal, being indeed that which we have been 
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quoting from time to time in this chapter. Even 
in London it was seen to be a document of im- 
portance. It showed that the French intended to 
dispute the British claim to possession of territory 
which their Majesties, the several sovereigns of 
Great Britain, had granted to their American 
colonies. This was ominous news. 

We have no present occasion, nor had George 
Washington, to discuss the question whose was the 
better claim to the western territory, that of the 
English or of the French. He, of course, believed 
that the English had the right of the contention; 
and as any question on that score was settled long 
ago, we need not raise it now. All that we need do 
is to record that George Washington, twenty-one 
years of age, undertook a difficult and dangerous 
adventure, in which one brave man had failed, and 
that, through many dangers and much hardship, 
he did faithfully what he was sent out to do. 

And strangely and unexpectedly, the name of 
George Washington became a familiar one in Lon- 
don, where it was soon forgotten, but was recalled 
somewhat vividly a number of years later. 
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CHAPTER VII 
WASHINGTON THE LOVER 


No account of the youth of George Washing- 
ton should fail to relate that he was an early and 
an ardent lover. His first recorded experiments 
in love are undated, but must have occurred in his 
early teens, a number of years before the events 
in the last two chapters. While he was still a 
schoolboy he toiled painfully at an acrostic in honor 
of Frances Alexander and got three-quarters of 
the way through it. Just by way of seeing how 
he succeeded in the writing of verse that of neces- 
sity was artificial in form, it may be worth while 
to quote this literary effort, reading down the first 
letter of the lines that we may be sure about the 
girl whose name he undertook to immortalize in 
the initials of his acrostic: 


“From your bright sparkling Eyes I was undone; 
Rays, you have; more transparent than ye sun; 
Amidst its glory in ye Rising Day, 

None can you equal in your bright array. 
Constant in your calm, unspoiled mind, 
Equal toe all, but will toe none Prove kind; 
So knowing, seldom one so Young you’l find. 
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“Ah! woe’s me, that I should love and conceal; 
Long have I wished, but never dare reveal, 
Even though severely Love’s Pains I feel. 
Xerxes the great, wasn’t free from Cupid’s Dart, 
And all the greatest Heroes felt the smart.” 


He needed four lines more, beginning in succes- 
sion with the letters N, D, E and R. Apparently 
he had trouble fitting them into his scheme, and 
in finding sentiments to fill them. Perhaps George 
William Fairfax came along about that time and 
invited him to a fox-hunt. Or perhaps it was Mary 
Cary, the sister of William Fairfax’s wife, who 
kept him from finishing the poem. We know noth- 
ing about Frances Alexander, and it is to be 
feared that she never knew how George Washing- 
ton was breaking his very youthful heart over her 
supposed indifference to him. Xerxes and all the 
greatest heroes may have felt the same, but none 
of them died in this stage of their sorrow. George 
Washington also lived to love a number of other 
girls. 

About this time, and still in his callow youth, 
he was in deep dejection over a girl whom he called 
his “lowland beauty.” We do not know her name. 
She may have been Mary Bland who later mar- 
ried Henry Lee. She may have been Lucy Grymes, 
who married another Henry Lee and became the 
mother of General Robert E. Lee. Whoever she 
was, she held a place in Washington’s heart from 
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which at the time she could not be dislodged even 
by the presence near at hand of Mary Cary, sister 
of Sally Cary Fairfax. In three different letters 
that have been preserved George tells of his hope- 
less longing for this unidentified girl, whom he 
loves to distraction, but whom he is sure would 
refuse him if he told her of his love. In the 
same letters he tells of the presence near him 
of Mary Cary, who is not yet a comfort to his 
sad heart. A quotation from one of these letters 
will show how he thought he felt: 


“My place of residence is at present at His 
Lordship where I might was my heart disengag’d 
pass my time very pleasantly as there’s a very 
agreeable Young Lady Lives in the same house 
(Col. George Fairfax’s wife’s Sister) but as that’s 
only adding Fuel to fire it makes me the more 
uneasy for by often and unavoidably being in Com- 
pany with her revives my former Passion for your 
Low Land Beauty whereas was I to live more 
retired from Young Women I might in some meas- 
ure eleviate my sorrows by burying that chastness 
for as I am very well assured that’s the only anti- 
dote or remedy that I can be relieved by or only 
recess that can administer any cure or help to me as 
I am well convinced was ever to attempt anything 
I should only get a denial which would only be 
an adding grief to uneasiness.” 


That is a sentence of terrible length, and no 
doubt George Washington thought he felt as badly 
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as he wrote. He told the same story to three 
friends and correspondents, to Robin Washington, 
to a friend John and to another girl named Sally. 

But he did not wear crape for ever for his low- 
land beauty. Mary Cary in time took his mind 
off his earlier troubles, and even her married sister, 
Sally Fairfax, seemed to him a very attractive 
young woman. There still were good fish in the 
sea. He did not waste a great deal of time over 
those that had failed to attach themselves to his 
hook. 

He appears to have made adventurous love to 
Mary Cary, and to have forgotten all the earlier 
objects of his devotion and despair. But she seems 
to have rejected him. 

We do not know any good reason why George 
Washington should have been unfortunate in his 
love-affairs. He was a courageous young man, of 
good family and with good prospects. It may be 
that some of the girls he sighed for were sighing 
at the same time for him. Still, if he had some 
reason to assure himself that he was unpopular 
with women, we may at least conjecture what the 
reason may have been. He was, as has been said, a 
big, raw-boned young fellow, with hands which 
Lafayette said were the largest he ever saw upon 
a human being, and feet not out of proportion. 
He must have had a somewhat lengthened awk- 
ward age in which he felt with undue sensitiveness 
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his lack of grace and charm. Perhaps there was a 
time when he danced awkwardly, and trod on his 
partner’s toes. But that stage passed in time, and 
Washington, big and tall as he was, was recognized 
as not lacking in grace, and was thought of as a 
very desirable future husband for some nice Vir- 
ginia girl. But that did not comfort him in the 
days of his puppy-love. He took his love-affairs 
very seriously, and his acrostic to Frances Alex- 
ander was not his only piece of mediocre love 
poetry. 

Fortunately, a healthy young man who loves a 
horse and dog can outlive a long series of youthful 
misadventures in unrequited love. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
HIS FIRST FIGHTS 
1754 


GoverNor Rozert Dinwivpre understood the 
defiance of the French as an invitation to war, 
and he began to prepare for it at once. The French 
were erecting more forts in territory that he 
believed belonged to Virginia, and he wanted 
to build forts of his own to defend the land 
from attack and if necessary to make an 
attack himself. He secured authority from the 
Legislature to raise six companies of troops, 
and the Virginia Assembly granted him an 
appropriation of ten thousand pounds, and under- 
took to direct the expenditure of the money 
through the supervision of a committee. George 
Washington asked for a promotion and got it. He 
had been a major; he now became lieutenant- 
colonel, with a salary of twelve shillings six pence 
a day. He complained of the wages. It must be 
admitted that George Washington was much given 
to complaining; and both then and later he had 
more than enough to complain about. 

These six companies were to have been com- 
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manded by Colonel Joshua Fry, a graduate of 
Oxford, and a professor in William and Mary 
College. This officer never reached the troops 
whom he was appointed to command. He was 
slow in departing for this duty, and was thrown 
from his horse and injured so that he died. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel George Washington was at the 
front with the men, and whatever had been done 
by way of organization and fortification had been 
under his direction. He became the commander 
of the expedition. He was very young; he was 
totally inexperienced in military affairs; he had 
fully as much courage as was good for an ambi- 
tious and hot-tempered youth eager for military 
distinction. He needed to serve a severe appren- 
ticeship under an officer of experience, but no such 
officer was at hand to give him the instruction of 
which he stood in need. And so Colonel George 
Washington, twenty-two years of age and having 
never commanded even a company, was at the 
head of an expedition that was almost certain to 
bring on, and that did bring on, a war. 
Washington’s first battle was at Great Meadows, 
May 28, 1754, near the line between Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. With him as an ally was the Half- 
King with a band of Indian warriors, and the 
French were assisted by other Indians. Washing- 
ton attacked the French in the early morning, and 
won a victory. The French suffered a loss of ten 
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men killed, among them their commander, De 
Jumonville. Twenty-one of their men were cap- 
tured. It was Washington’s first experience as a 
soldier, and he was victorious. 

In his report, which was forwarded to London, 
Washington said: 


“T fortunately escaped without any wound, for 
the right wing where I stood was exposed to and 
received all the enemy’s fire, and it was the part 
where the man was killed and the rest wounded. 
I heard the bullets whistle, and believe me, there 
is something charming in the sound.” 


This report was read to the king, and it was the 
first time he had ever heard of George Washing- 
ton. Horace Walpole recorded the incident and 
the king’s very proper comment about George’s 
pleasure on hearing the sound of bullets: “He 
would not say so, if he had been used to hear 
many.” Experienced soldiers do not enjoy the 
sound of whistling bullets. It is only the rash and 
inexperienced who love the sound. Washington 
was brave, but his was, at this stage, the courage 
of the inexperienced. 

He was soon to have other experiences which 
made the sound of bullets less pleasant. 

However, Washington had one very good reason 
for a courage that bordered on recklessness. He 
knew, and said more than once, that if he showed 
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signs of timidity, or permitted himself to be 
defeated, the Indians would desert to the French, 
and he greatly needed the help of the Half-King. 
That help, he knew, was uncertain at best. 

Governor Dinwiddie was beseeching the other 
colonies to assist in the general fight against the 
French. They were tardy and reluctant. Penn- 
sylvania, remembering its Quaker principles, was 
disinclined to do any fighting. New York sent 
two companies: 


“Not Complete in Numbers. Many of them old 
that can not undergo a March of 200 miles in the 


wilderness, and burthened with thirty Women and 
Children.” 


Bad as the New York troops were, the Virginia 
recruits were no improvement upon them. While 
Washington was in process of gathering his little 
command, he wrote to the governor describing 
them as “loose, Idle Persons that are quite destitute 
of House and Home.” He said: 


“There is many of them without Shoes, others 
want Stockings, some without Shirts, and not a few 
have Scarce a Coat, or waistcoat to their backs.” 


If any of them were men of extraordinary cour- 
age, Washington did not observe it, and some of 
them he denounced as drunkards and cowards. 
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When things began to go badly, many of the men 
left him and went home. He wrote to Dinwiddie: 


“T again take the Liberty of recommending your 
Honour the great necessity there is of a regulation 
of the Soldiers’ pay. They are now Naked and 
can’t get credit even for a Hatt, and are teazing 
the Officers every Day. The soldiers are deserting 
constantly, and yesterday while we were at Church 
25 of them collected and were going off in the 
face of their Officers, but were stopped and im- 
prison’d, before the Plot came to its full height. 
We have catch’d two Deserters, while I keep im- 
prison’d till I receive your Honour’s answer how 
far the Martial Law may be extended, and it is 
absolutely necessary that an example be made of 
some warning to others; for there is scarce a Night 
or opportunity but what some or other are desert- 
ing, often going two or three or 4 at a time.” 


It must have been about this time that Wash- 
ington came to understand how serious an expedi- 
tion he had undertaken. Colonel Joshua Fry was 
to have come to him at this point with reinforce- 
ments. The reinforcements came, such as they were, 
but Washington learned that Fry was dead. Upon 
him, George Washington, a mere youth, depended 
the fate of this expedition. Blood had been shed; 
the war had begun; he had a long march to make, 
and a difficult task lay ahead. 

In February of that same year, 1754, an Eng- 
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lishman, Captain Trent, who was engaged in the 
fur trade, had begun to build a fort at the Junction 
of the two rivers that form the Ohio. Before he 
had proceeded far with his fortification, the French 
approached, and he had to withdraw. The French 
then occupied the place, and built a fort, which 
they named Fort Duquesne. It stood where Pitts- 
burgh now is, in a location manifestly important. 
What Washington wanted to do was to move 
through the wilderness and capture this place. But 
he had come to the end of all roads. If he captured 
Fort Duquesne he must bring up his cannon and 
his wagons. Completing his fortification at Great 
Meadows, he wrote to Governor Dinwiddie, that 
he now had a small palisaded fort, “in which, with 
my small numbers, I shall not fear the attack of 
five hundred men.” This little fortification he 
named Fort Necessity. It was not so strong as 
Washington thought, and was badly located. 
Moving slowly forward, and cutting his road as 
he went, he proceeded no great distance when he 
received news that the French were approaching 
with a superior force. The rumor was all too well 
founded. The French were approaching, and their 
commanding officer was a brother of De Jumon- 
ville, who had been killed in the first battle. Wash- 
ington called a council of war, and it was decided 
that the only safe plan was to return to Fort 
Necessity. It was a weary march back, and the 
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men were greatly fatigued and badly frightened 
when they arrived.. On July third, the French 
attacked the fort. Washington’s wearied and insub- 
ordinate force huddled inside, and made feeble 
resistance against the French, led on by a com- 
mander eager for revenge for the death of his 
brother. The Indians were with the French, and 
their numbers and known methods of warfare 
caused terror. Washington’s powder was wet. Food 
gave out, and ammunition was low; but liquor, 
unfortunately, was abundant. A heavy rain put 
some of Washington’s muskets out of commission. 
Washington and his little army in the beleaguered 
fort held out till the fall of night, and then accepted 
an invitation to a parley. Further resistance was 
hopeless, and a surrender was agreed upon. 

On the morning of the fourth of July, 1754, 
George Washington surrendered to the French, 
but he and his men walked out with the honors 
of war. There was not much honor in the surrender 
for George Washington. He signed articles which 
acknowledged the attack on the French, and the 
death of De Jumonville. This document was 
written in French. When later that paper was 
translated into English, Washington was surprised 
to learn that he had admitted that he had “assassi- 
nated” the French commander. Certainly he had 
never intended to make any such confession, but 
the document, published in France and reproduced 
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in translation in London, had no small part in the 
controversy of the French and Indian War, which 
now had begun. Dinwiddie wrote of this incident: 


“Tt’s true in the Capitulat’n after they maks use 
of the Assassina’n, But Washington not know’g 
Fr. was deceived by the Interpreter. If he had 
not, he declares y’t he w’d not have agreed to it, 
tho’ in great Straits. The Interpreter was a Polt- 
roon. 


We may assure ourselves of the justice of this 
defense, especially as we know Dinwiddie had 
become displeased with Washington and was much 
disposed to blame him in order to shield himself. 
In March, 1755, Dinwiddie wrote: 


“You know Washington’s conduct was in many 
steps wrong, and did not conform to his Orders 
from me, or he had not engaged till the other 
forces had joined him. However, now, I am in 
great Hopes something essential may be done if 
the Colonies join with Spirit in strengthening the 
Gen’s Hands, and not be parcimonious.” 


The general from whom so much was expected 
arrived a few days later, General Edward Brad- 
dock. On the nineteenth of February, 1755, he 
landed in Virginia with British troops. There 
appeared good reason to expect that short work 
would now be made with the French. The colonies 
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were voting men and money. Four months before 
the arrival of Braddock, Washington, hurt by 
criticisms which he believed unjust, stung by a 
reduction in rank and pay, and tired of the annoy- 
ing conditions which gave him responsibility with- 
out authority, resigned his command, and returned 
to his home at Mount Vernon. He had no expecta- 
tion at that time of being associated with General 
Braddock in his prospective expedition. By this 
time, we may believe, the sound of bullets had 
become less musical in his ears. Indeed, we may 
go to Parson Weems and learn with a good degree 
of confidence that Washington’s joy in a military 
career had received a heavy jolt. The passage 
has something to say about George’s family, espe- 
cially his mother, and is worth quoting: 


“Where George got his great military talents, 
is a question which none but the happy believers in 
a particular Providence can solve; certain it is, his 
worthly parents had no hand in it. For of his 
father, tradition says nothing, save that he was a 
most amiable old gentleman; one who made good 
crops, and scorned to give his name to the quill- 
drivers of a counting-room. And as to his mother, 
it is well known that she was none of Bellona’s 
firey race. For as some of the Virginia officers, 
just after the splendid actions of Trenton and 
Princeton, were complimenting her on the general- 
ship and rising glory of her son, she replied, with 
all the sang-froid of an old Friend, ‘Ah, dear me! 
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This fighting and killing is a sad thing! I wish 
George would come home and look after his plan- 


tation!’ 

“Nor does it appear that nature had mixed 
much of gunpowder in the composition of any of 
his brothers: for when one of them, in the time of 
Braddock’s war, wrote him a letter, signifying like 
a wish to enter into the service, George, it is said, 
gave him this short reply: ‘Brother, stay at home, 
and comfort your wife.” 


When we view from this distance the conduct of 
Washington in these first battles of his, we can but 
admire his courage and blame him for his want of 
discretion. He had advanced into the wilderness 
with a small and untrained body of men, and he 
was likely to encounter, and did encounter, forces 
superior in numbers to his own, not only of French 
and French Canadians, but of Indians, who knew 
the forests and the most effective methods of fight- 
ing. He was brave to the point of folly. He made 
no adequate preparation for such an adventure. 
Furthermore, when he had actually entered upon 
warfare, and had angered the French by the killing 
of the officer in command of the force first sent 
against him, he had little reason to expect mercy 
from the next force, commanded by the dead man’s 
brother. His Indian allies watched him with keen 
observation, and when they saw the French about 
to attack, they quietly slipped away into the forest. 
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The Half-King, when questioned later, left this 
criticism of Washington on record, and we must 
say that he had some ground for his opinion: 


“The colonel was a good-natured man, but had 
no experience. He took upon him to command 
the Indians as his slaves, and would have them 
every day upon the scout and to attack the enemy 
by themselves, but would by no means take advice 
from the Indians. He lay in one place from one 
full moon to the other, without making any forti- 
fications, except that little thing on the meadow; 
whereas, had he taken advice, and built such fortifi- 
cations as I advised him, he might easily have beat 
off the French. But the French in the engagement 
acted like cowards, and the English like fools.” 


George Washington had abundant courage, but 


he had much to learn before he was to become a 
great soldier. 
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BRADDOCK’S DEFEAT 


1755 


Sick and weary as George Washington thought 
himself to be of military life and its disappoint- 
ments, he was ill at ease when he saw Braddock’s 
army of two thousand well-trained men, and 
observed the colonies rising with some approach 
to a united spirit for the resistance of the French. 
He must have expressed to some one his wish that 
he could have a share in what was about to occur. 
On March 2, 1755, he received an invitation to join 
the expedition as a member of the staff of General 
Braddock. He accepted the invitation, acknowl- 
edging that he wanted to learn the art of the mili- 
tary profession from so able and experienced a 
general as Braddock. The “most flattering pros- 
pects of intimacy” with that officer made strong 
appeal to him. 

In view of the damaging criticisms to which 
Washington had been subject, and the fact that 
Governor Dinwiddie was no longer supporting 
him in any effective fashion, General Braddock’s 
desire to have Washington as a member of his 
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official family is proof that that general, hearing 
as he must have heard all the gossip and the scandal 
of the French charges, thought highly of the young 
officer. Braddock’s confidence must have rested on 
what seemed to him reliable evidence of Washing- 
ton’s ability and character. We do not need for 
our assurance the evidence on which Braddock 
based his opinion, but the opinion is valuable never- 
theless. For Braddock, newly arrived after Wash- 
ington’s defeat, and while the French charges were 
widely current, would not have invited to a posi- 
tion of this character a discredited man. 

It is interesting to learn, not only from Mr. 
Weems, but from Washington’s own correspond- 
ence, that Washington’s mother, having heard 
that he was considering a return to army life, made 
a journey to Mount Vernon, seeking to persuade 
him not to return to the life of a soldier. To Cap- 
tain Orme, General Braddock’s aide, Washington 


wrote: 


“The arrival of a good deal of company (among 
whom is my mother, alarmed at the report of my 
intention to attend your fortunes) prevents me the 
pleasure of waiting upon you to-day. ... I here- 
with send you a small map of the back country, 
which, though imperfect and roughly drawn, for 
want of instruments, may give you a better knowl- 
edge of the parts designated than you have hitherto 
had an opportunity of acquiring.” 
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How we should like to see that map! Instru- 
ments or no instruments, George Washington was 
an excellent draftsman, and he knew the country 
through which Braddock must pass as no other 
man capable of making a map could have known it. 
We may be sure, also, that it was not “roughly 
drawn.” Entire accuracy was, of course, impos- 
sible, but we may be certain that Washington knew 
what maps Braddock could already have possessed, 
and that Washington was able to furnish him a 
better one. If there was any one thing which Brad- 
dock particularly wanted just then it was a good 
map, and a man who knew the region. 

Nevertheless, Braddock set out in pursuance of 
other advice, and, instead of following the general 
course of the Potomac, marched to Fredericktown 
by way of Winchester. Washington was closing 
up his affairs at Mount Vernon, and had not yet 
joined him. He wrote that Braddock had “a good 
opportunity to see the absurdity of the route, and 
of damming it heartily.” 

Washington overtook Braddock, and was treated 
with great courtesy. He had returned with all his 
heart to a military life. But to his great sorrow, 
four days after the march began, he was taken with 
“violent fevers and pains in the head, which con- 
tinued nine days without intermission.” He had 
to be left behind with a wagon and a guard, and 
when he set forward the jolting of the wagon was 
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agony. The doctor’s warning that to proceed would 
endanger his life, and Braddock’s promise to bring 
Washington to the front by the time there was 
any real fighting, held him for a time in the rear, 
but he was impatient to be in the front. “The 
General has given me his word of honor, in the 
most solemn manner,” he wrote, that if there was 
to be a battle Washington should be brought for- 
ward and permitted to join the advance. Wash- 
ington was there in ample time. The advance was 
slow. Roads had to be cut in places and improved 
in others. 

Where the Allegheny and the Monongahela 
unite to form the Ohio, and not far from where 
Pittsburgh now stands, the French were still hold- 
ing Fort Duquesne. This was the fort which Brad- 
dock was advancing to assault. But his battle 
occurred before he reached the fort itself. The 
location was within the present limits of the city 
of Pittsburgh, where now is the village of Brad- 
dock. 

It is scarcely correct to say that Braddock was 
led into an ambush. Braddock’s advance came upon 
a small force of Indians and Canadian French, 
and opened fire upon them. The Canadians ran, 
and so did the Indians, but a company of French 
regulars stood their ground. They made such resist- 
ance that Braddock’s advance was halted, and the 
English began to retreat. The Indians then began 
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to return, and, fighting in their usual way, gave 
effective fire from behind trees and other places of 
concealment. Braddock’s men were advancing 
along a narrow road of their own cutting, where 
there was little or no opportunity to rally an effec- 
tive force. Fired upon from both sides, the English 
troops broke, and communicated their terror to 
the rest of the force, who were coming up from 
the rear. 

Lord Fairfax is said to have received a letter 
from some one who knew Braddock, describing him 
as aman without either fear or common sense. Per- 
haps he deserved that characterization. Certainly 
he was fearless, if we are to judge from his con- 
duct at Fort Duquesne. He recklessly exposed 
himself to danger. Four horses were shot under 
him. No one ever called him a coward. 

Accounts of the battle are confused and con- 
tradictory. We need not record them here. Brad- 
dock’s army was woefully defeated. The French 
were surprised to find themselves the victors in a 
fight which they had expected to lose. Braddock 
himself was shot. 

Both the English and the colonial troops blamed 
Braddock. His officers shielded themselves behind 
his obstinate refusal to take advice. Just what 
advice he had refused we do not quite know. It 
is said that he insisted on fighting in military order 
instead of permitting his men to fire from behind 
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trees. But his chief difficulty was in getting his 
men to stand their ground and fire at all. We 
know that he was defeated and that he was fatally 
wounded. The battle occurred July 9, 1755, and 
Braddock died a few days later. He was buried in 
the road, and the cannon were dragged over his 
grave to obliterate the signs of it. Many years 
afterward his bones were found, and reinterred 
properly. 

If Braddock’s defeat is to be attributed to any 
one mistake, it would seem to have been that of 
accepting the advice of any one who wished him 
to advance upon the French by way of a road 
through Virginia. If Pennsylvania had been as 
much interested in the war as Virginia was, and 
had furnished Braddock as good a map from Phila- 
delphia to the French fort as George Washington 
gave him of the route by way of Fort Cumberland, 
he could have advanced much nearer his destina- 
tion through settled territory, and have found roads 
which if not good were at least not so bad, and 
which for a portion of the distance would have 
permitted two or more columns to push forward 
by parallel routes. But Pennsylvania was not 
greatly interested in the war, and Virginia was. 
So was her Governor Dinwiddie, and so was 
George Washington. Perhaps it was everybody’s 
mistake, and not Braddock’s alone. 

Washington took early opportunity to write to 
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his mother informing her about the battle, being 
chiefly concerned to relieve her mind from anxiety 
and from believing the situation worse than it 
really was. It was bad enough at the best. This 
is his letter: 


“Fort CUMBERLAND, 18 July, 1755. 
“Honorep Mapam: 

“As I doubt not but you have heard of our defeat 
and, perhaps, had it represented in a worse light, 
if possible, than it deserves, I have taken this 
earliest opportunity to give you some account of 
the engagement as it happened, within ten miles 
of the French fort, on Wednesday the 9th instant. 

“We marched to that place without any consid- 
erable loss, having only now and then a straggler 
picked up by the French and scouting Indians. 
When we came there we were attacked by a party 
of French and Indians, whose number, I am per- 
suaded, did not exceed three hundred men; while 
ours consisted of about one thousand three hundred 
well-armed troops, chiefly regular soldiers, who 
were struck with such a panic that they behaved 
with more cowardice than it is possible to conceive. 
The officers behaved gallantly in order to encour- 
age their men, for which they suffered greatly, 
there being near sixty killed and wounded; a large 
proportion of the number we had. 

“The Virginia troops showed a good deal of 
bravery, and were nearly all killed; for I believe, 
out of three companies that were there, scarcely 
thirty men are left alive. Captain Peyrouny, and 
all his officers down to a corporal, were killed. Cap- 
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tain Polson had nearly as hard a fate, for only one 
of his was left. In short, the dastardly behavior of 
those they call regulars exposed all others, that 
were inclined to do their duty, to almost certain 
death; and at last, despite of all the efforts of the 
officers to the contrary, they ran, as sheep pursued 
by dogs, and it was impossible to rally them. 

“The general was wounded, of which he died 
three days after. Sir Peter Halket was killed in 
the field, where died many other brave officers. I 
luckily escaped without a wound, though I had 
four bullets through my coat, and two horses shot 
under me. Captains Orme and Morris, two of the 
aids-de-camp, were wounded early in the engage- 
ment, which rendered the duty harder upon me, 
as I was the only person then left to distribute the 
general’s orders, which I was scarcely able to do, 
as I was not half recovered from a violent illness 
that had confined me to my bed and a wagon for 
above ten days. I am still in a weak and feeble 
condition, which induces me to halt here two or 
three days in the hope of recovering a little 
strength, to enable me to proceed homewards; from 
whence, I fear, I shall not be able to stir till towards 
September; so that I shall not have the pleasure 
of seeing you till then, unless it be in Fairfax. 
Please to give my love to Mr. Lewis and my sister; 
and compliments to Mr. Jackson, and all other 
friends that inquire after me. I am, honored 
madam, your most dutiful son, 

“GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 
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This important thing happened, however, that 
George Washington emerged from the battle a 
popular hero. He was as brave as Braddock, and 
he knew more than Braddock about Indians. There 
appears to be no doubt that his courage and steadi- 
ness of nerve helped to save the defeat from being 
a complete disaster. 

The temper of the little army, which at the out- 
set was only two thousand strong, was in full 
accord with the spirit that gave Washington the 
glory of that inglorious day. The British officers 
were more than willing to blame Braddock, and 
to say, what was probably true, that he was obstin- 
ate and unteachable. The colonial troops were 
ready to deride the pretensions of discipline in the 
regular army. What Braddock would have said 
in his own defense, if he had lived, we do not 
know. He was dead, and no one chose to speak a 
good word for him except to commend his courage, 
which Washington and others did. The news that 
circulated through the colonies and which filtered 
back to England was that Braddock had died as 
the fool dieth, and that the hero of the battle was 
Colonel George Washington. 

Washington’s mother’s brother, Joseph Ball, 
who practised law in London, and who had once 
written advising her not to let her son go to sea, 
now wrote direct to George: 
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“Good cousin” was what he called George, for 
“cousin” was a more inclusive term then than now: 


“Good cousin: It is a sensible pleasure to me 
to hear you have behaved yourself with such a 
martial spirit in all your engagements with the 
French. We have heard of General Braddock’s 
defeat. Everybody blames his rash conduct. I 
desire you, as you may have opportunity, to give 
me a short account how you proceed. I am your 
mother’s brother.” 


Yes, everybody blamed General Braddock for 
his rash conduct, and everybody praised George 
Washington. Nobody now remembered Washing- 
ton’s surrender of Fort Necessity. People forgot 
that he had been accused of assassination and was 
actually declared to have admitted it. Colonel 
George Washington rose high in popular esteem. 

Governor Dinwiddie never wholly made up with 
Washington. The governor thought his young 
officer ungrateful and fault-finding, and he had 
some ground for thinking so. But on the whole 
Washington had served him well. Perhaps Wash- 
ington ought to have been more patient and grate- 
ful, but he had proved himself a good soldier and 
a brave one. 
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BACKWOODS AND BOSTON 
1755-1758 


Arter Braddock’s defeat, Washington was for 
a time at Mount Vernon. His health was none too 
good, but it improved rapidly. At first it was un- 
certain what course would be pursued with regard 
to the French. Fortunately, they and the Indians 
did not seek to follow up their advantage after 
the rout of Braddock’s forces. They still held Fort 
Duquesne, and it was deemed necessary that an 
expedition should be sent from Virginia and the 
other colonies, if not to attack that fort, at least 
to interpose resistance to any attempt the French 
might make to devastate the frontier. Just what 
was to be done about it was uncertain at the outset. 

For a time Washington thought he was through 
with military life. Soon after his return to Mount 
Vernon, he wrote to John Augustine Washington: 


“T am so little dispireted by what has happened 
that I am always ready and always willing to 
render my country any service that I am capable 
of, but never upon the terms I have done; having 
suffered much in my private fortune, besides im- 
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pairing one of the best of constitutions. I was 
employed to go a journey in the winter (when I 
believe, few or none would have undertaken it), 
and what did I get by it? My expences borne! 
I was then appointed, with trifling pay, to conduct 
a handful of men to the Ohio. What did I get 
by this? Why, after putting myself to a consider- 
able expence in equipping and providing neces- 
saries for the campaign, I went out and was 
soundly beaten, lost them all!—came in and had 
my commission taken from me, or, in other words, 
my command reduced, under pretence of an order 
from home! I then went out a volunteer with Gen- 
eral Braddock, and lost all my horses and many 
other things; but this being a voluntary act, I 
ought not to mention this, nor should I have done 
it, was it not to show that I have been upon the 
losing order ever since I entered the service, which 
is now near two years. So that I think I can not 
be blamed, should I, if I leave my family again, 
endeavor to do it upon such terms as to prevent 
my suffering (to gain by it being the least of my 
expectation) .” 


Soon he began to feel better about it. The Vir- 
ginia Legislature voted him three hundred pounds 
to compensate for the loss of his baggage, his pay 
was increased from fifteen to thirty shillings a day; 
and he liked money as also he liked evidence of 
appreciation. His mother began to be afraid he 
would go to war again, and he wrote to her: 


“Tf it is in my power to avoid going to the Ohio 
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again, I shall, but if the Command is press’d upon 
me by the genl. voice of the Country and offer’d 
upon such terms as can’t be objected against, it 
would reflect dishonour upon me to refuse it.” 


Early in September Washington was back at 
Fort Cumberland. He bore a commission which 
read: 


“George Washington, Esquire, is by His Honor 
Governor Dinwiddie appointed Colonel of the 
Virginia Regiment and commander in chief of all 
the Forces that now are, and shall be Raised.” 


At this time we learn the character of the uni- 
form which the officers were expected to wear, and 
it was not the red coat of the British army, but 
more nearly like what Washington was later to 
wear in the Colonial service: 


“Every Officer of the Virginia Regiment to pro- 
vide himself as soon as he can conveniently with 
a Suit of Regimentals of good blue Cloath; the 
Coat to be faced and cuffed with Scarlet, and 
trimmed with Silver: a Scarlet waistcoat, with Sil- 
ver Lace; blue Breeches, and a silver laced Hat, 
if to be had, for Camp or Garrison Duty.” 


Washington issued this order: 


“Colonel Washington has observed, that the men 
of his Regiment are very profane and reprobate— 
He takes this opportunity of informing them of 
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his great displasure at such practices, and assures 
them, if they do not leave them off, they shall be 
severely punished.” 


A. situation arose which would now be of no 
historic importance if it had not involved Colonel 
Washington in a journey of considerable impor- 
tance then and later. At Fort Cumberland, Wash- 
ington was in command of all the Virginia forces, 
but he was on Pennsylvania soil. A certain Cap- 
tain John Dagworthy, in command of forty-five 
soldiers from Maryland, held a British commission, 
and he refused to recognize the authority of Colonel 
Washington, whose commission was from the gov- 
ernor of Virginia. It was difficult to preserve disci- 
pline in any form, and quite impossible where a 
captain could defy a colonel appointed to chief 
command. The commander of the British forces 
in the colonies was General William Shirley of 
Boston, and Colonel Washington, delegating his 
command to another officer, set forth to Boston, 
accompanied by his aide-de-camp, Captain George 
Mercer, and two servants, Thomas Bishop and 
John Alton. They left Alexandria February 4, 
1756, and in four days were in Philadelphia. There 
they remained about five days. He was sufficiently 
prominent to be mentioned in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, which said: 


“Colonel Washington, of Virginia, but last from 
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Philadelphia, left this city for Boston on Friday 
last.” 


This mention was in a communication from New 
York, where he remained four days. While he 
was there he visited the Microcosm, an exhibition of 
the world in miniature, and it cost him one pound, 
eight shillings and six pence, for he “treated” some 
ladies to the sight. Of this Microcosm we are told 
that it had taken the inventor twenty-two years to 
build it, and it was counted a very great achieve- 
ment. 

Washington rode on to Boston, where he stopped 
at the Cromwell’s Head Tavern in School Street. 
He was a guest at the governor’s mansion, and was 
taken out to Castle William. He was received with 
all due recognition, though there was no occasion 
for any important celebration in his honor. 

He submitted his case to General Shirley, who 
ordered that: 


“In case it shall happen that Colonel Washing- 
ton and Captain Dagworthy should join at Fort 
Cumberland, It is my Orders that Colonel Wash- 
ington should take the command.” 


This order was dated March fifth, and Colonel 
Washington was back in New York on the tenth. 
He remained four days, and stopped also for 
another short visit in Philadelphia. 
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Soon he was back in Virginia, having gained 
the decision which he hoped for, and one which was 
clearly his due. 

The story of George Washington during the 
period of the French and Indian War has to do 
with the region about Fort Cumberland and Fort 
Duquesne. It is to be remembered, however, that 
this was only a small fraction of the action in the 
seven years of strife between the French and Eng- 
lish over their possessions in North America. In 
1755 the English colonies were planning four mili- 
tary expeditions against the French. One was an 
invasion of Nova Scotia. The second was directed 
against Crown Point. The third was an attack 
upon Fort Niagara. The fourth was that against 
Fort Duquesne. After the defeat of Braddock, 
the expedition against Fort Duquesne was not 
pressed. It had been too costly for repetition. The 
wilderness was vast behind that fort, and if cap- 
tured it still would have needed to be defended. It 
was cheaper and safer to defend Fort Cumberland, ~ 
which was nearer to the settled portion of Virginia. 

It is interesting to discover, that, much as Wash- 
ington liked fine dress, he soon discarded, except 
for special occasions, the uniform that had been 
approved for use of his troops. He discarded the 
regimentals and put his men into attire such as 
the Indians used, and the plan worked well. No 
soldiers knew better how to prepare for warfare 
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in the woods than did the Indians. White men 
dressed in hunting-shirts, leather leggings and moc- 
casins were well fitted to meet the conditions of 
warfare on the frontier. Men in uniform were 
impeded, and were conspicuous targets. 

There was no fighting of consequence during 
these months. Washington was back and forth sev- 
eral times between Fort Cumberland and Wil- 
liamsburg or Alexandria. When at the front he 
appears to have lived in a house, for he paid forty 
pounds for rent of Captain Cocks’ house, and that 
should have covered nearly if not quite the whole 
of the year 1756. The year 1757 was spent in 
Fort Cumberland and in travels connected with his 
military duties. About Christmas time he was back 
in Mount Vernon, and in March of the next year 
he wrote that he was under strict regimen, and 
under advice of physicians. A little later he wrote: 


“T have been very much afflicted by Sickness 
since last fall, and am not yet recovered, but hope 
I am in a fair way of regaining my health.” 


But in April he was back at Winchester, and 
then at Fort Cumberland, and his records show 
that he rode hard and traveled rapidly. 

Whatever blunders occurred on this last expedi- 
tion against the French could not be charged to 
George Washington, nor, on the other hand, did 
the campaign develop any notable fighting that 
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made any other man a popular hero. While there 
was no occasion for Washington to do anything 
notable in the closing months of the war, still he 
lost nothing of the honor he had already gained. 
When he appeared again at Williamsburg or in 
other places where he met notable people, he was 
hailed as the most conspicuous hero of the war 
that now was practically over, and, so far as he was 
concerned, entirely at an end. The honor, in spite 
of whatever mistakes he had made, was honestly 
earned. 

Washington was glad enough when the time 
came for him to return from the frontier. It had 
been hard to preserve discipline when his soldiers 
were marching or fighting and was impossible when 
they were inactive. He had no end of trouble with 
drunkenness and immorality, and was criticized for 
the immoral condition of his camp. Indeed, if we 
may believe Governor Dinwiddie, ‘wickedness, 
immorality and profaneness” were not confined to 
camps, but had become “epidemical.” Dinwiddie 
repeatedly denounced the low state of public 
morals in that dim twilight of peace, when the 
fighting was over but the war was not at an end. 
An inactive life did not please Washington, and 
he was indignant at criticisms which he knew were 
not without cause, but which dealt with matters 
he was unable to control. 

Beside all this, he was sick. On November 7, 
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1757, he was unable to write, but Captain Stewart 
wrote for him, saying: 


“For upwards of three months past Colo. 
Washington has labored under a Bloody Flux. 
About a week ago his disorder greatly increased, 
attended with fevers. . . . The complication of 
Disorders greatly perplexes the Doctor.” 


Dinwiddie was sick himself, and was about to 
leave Virginia, glad to be rid of his governorship, 
as Washington was relieved to relinquish his com- 
mand. He wrote relieving Washington of his 
frontier duty, and wishing him a speedy recovery. 

At that time Washington was so weak he some- 
times doubted whether he would ever be well and 
thought he did not greatly care. But in due time 
he recovered and was glad to be alive. 

The power of France in the New World was 
crumbling. While the troops from Virginia and 
the colonies near made no advance, the English 
colonials toward the north were slowly but surely 
gaining. There was not very much fighting, but 
France was unable to give sustained support to 
her forces far back in the woods, and the British 
were taking over, one by one, their rude and frail 
fortifications. It did not become necessary to fight 
another battle at Fort Duquesne. The small French 
and Indian garrison melted away till there were 
too few men to hold the place. On November 28, 
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1758, Colonel George Washington was able to 
write to Governor Francis Fauquier, who had suc- 
ceeded Dinwiddie, that the French had abandoned 
Fort Duquesne, and that it was now in possession 
of the colonial troops. 

In 1759 Quebec was captured by the joint 
British and colonial forces; and in 1760 Montreal 
surrendered. The final struggle of vital impor- 
tance was between Wolfe and Montcalm. Canada 
fell wholly under British control. The territory 
to the west was practically hers already. 

It may be remembered also that not only Vir- 
ginia but Massachusetts and the colonies to the 
north had that discipline in the French and Indian 
War, along with Virginia, which prepared them 
for the Revolution. Washington and the men 
whom later he was to command from his own state 
had had their experience on the Monongahela, but 
the men of Boston could say: 


“No stripplings we, but bear the arms that held the 
French in check 
The drum that beat at Louisburg and thundered 
in Quebec.” 


So the long war between the English and the 
French in America came to an end, and no one 
American officer gained so much honor out of it 
as Colonel George Washington of Virginia. He 
returned to Mount Vernon, put his farm in order, 
and made preparations for his marriage. 
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THE WIDOW CUSTIS 


1759 


CoLoneL WaSsHINGTON had met Mrs. Martha 
Custis in the spring of 1758. It was when he was 
on his way to Williamsburg with reports that he 
had occasion to be ferried across the Pamunkey 
or York River, and he stopped to pay a short 
visit to Major Chamberlayne who lived in New 
Kent County. There it was that he met Martha. 
The wonder is that they had not met before. He 
was a popular young bachelor, and she was a popu- 
lar young widow. They moved in the same circle of 
society, and that circle was not large. It is easy 
enough to imagine circumstances under which they 
might have formed an earlier acquaintance. But 
apparently they were strangers when they met that 
day at White House in New Kent County. 

Colonel Washington had expected to leave for 
Williamsburg immediately after luncheon, but he 
reflected that there was not great haste about his 
getting to Williamsburg. It was not difficult to 
persuade him to remain until the following morn- 
ing. Having gone on to Williamsburg, he found 
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it convenient to return by the same route. On this 
second visit he became engaged to Martha Custis. 

In the old Bruton Church, at Williamsburg, said 
to be the oldest church building in the United 
States in which worship now is and from its begin- 
ning has been conducted, are many reminders of 
colonial days, running back to Pocohontas, and 
among the rest a tomb with a double inscription: 


Hic JAcEtT 
Ro.Lanpbus JONES, CLERICUS 
FILIUS RoLANDI JONES, CLERICI. 


There lies Roland Jones, minister, son of Roland 
Jones, also a minister, and both of them ministers 
of that church. The older Roland Jones was great- 
great-grandfather, and his son was great-grand- 
father of Martha Dandridge. She was the daugh- 
ter of Colonel John Dandridge, a planter, of New 
Kent, and his wife, Frances Jones, granddaughter 
of the younger Roland: So much for her family, 
which was a good one, even as families are reckoned 
in Virginia. 

Martha was the eldest in a large family. She 
was born June 2, 1731. She was a little woman, 
such as a big man admires. She had hazel eyes 
and light brown hair. In due time she married 
a wealthy planter, Daniel Parke Custis. He was 
several years older than she. After a few years 
of married life, he died, leaving her with two chil- 
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dren, a son named John Parke Custis, known as 
Jack or Jacky, and a daughter named Martha, 
whom the family called Patsy. 

George Washington had almost reached the age 
of twenty-seven when on January 6, 1759, he 
married Martha Custis. She was not a brilliant 
woman, but was gracious, attractive and lovable. 
That she was rich was probably no disadvantage in 
Washington’s eyes. According to Virginia law, 
her property became his. He was well landed 
already, but she brought him a greatly increased 
acreage, and about three hundred slaves. She 
brought a family tradition and an established social 
position. She was eight months older than her 
husband, but still was young and charming. 

After the service, the bride rode back to her 
home, the White House, otherwise known as the 
Six Chimney House, in New Kent, drawn in her 
coach by six horses, with outriders. With her rode 
her bridesmaids and her mother. But Colonel 
George Washington, the bridegroom, rode on 
horseback as escort, and with him were his brave 
attendants. How the other men dressed we do not 
know, but Colonel George Washington was dressed 
in blue and silver and his clothes had scarlet trim- 
mings. He had gold buckles on his knees. 

We have no description of Martha’s wedding- 
dress. It is to be assumed that she wore rich trap- 
pings suited to so imposing an event. But in these 
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days when every one is informed what the bride 
wears, and it is not worth while to tell that the 
groom was in conventional black, it is interesting 
to remember that there was a day, no farther 
remote than January 6, 1759, when it was possible 
for a bridegroom to be properly attired and to have 
his clothing more a matter of comment and record 
than that of the bride or any of her attendant 
beauties. 

We are not quite sure where Colonel George 
Washington and Mistress Martha Dandridge 
Custis were married. Bishop Meade who wrote an 
interesting and valuable book about old Virginia 
churches, believed that they were married at the 
White House, the Custis mansion, and that the 
officiating clergyman was Reverend Davis Mos- 
sum. Other authorities contend that the wedding 
took place in St. Peter’s Church, on the Pamunkey 
River, a few miles from the White House, and that 
the party then returned to the White House for 
the festivities. This would appear the probable 
order of events, but we are not certain. 

Washington had been looking wistfully at 
women and girls for ten or eleven years, and had 
thought himself broken-hearted again and again. 
He was now a married man, sober, as he always 
had been sober, but still very fond of society, fond 
of dancing, and much given to hospitality. For 
three months the Washingtons lived at the bride’s 
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home, and made many visits, and were much féted 
and banqueted. There was mirth and there was 
music; there was feasting and much dancing. They 
visited Williamsburg and met the official people 
there. Then Colonel and Mrs. George Washington 
established themselves in the colonel’s own home, 
at Mount Vernon on the Potomac. Mount Vernon 
became one of the best known homes in Virginia, 
and George Washington settled down upon his 
farm, and had real pride in its development. Rich 
he was, and fond of good living, but temperate, 
according to the standards of the time, and spend- 
ing more hours in the saddle than he passed in 
the shade in comfort. 

Year by year he increased the area of his culti- 
vated land. He developed the various resources 
of his large estate. He and Martha paid and 
received formal visits throughout that portion of 
Virginia. Colonel George Washington was now 
a landed gentleman with a home and a wife, and 
a family of two stepchildren. To the sorrow of 
both himself and Martha, they had no children of 
their own. 

It will be interesting to read a description of 
George Washington as he appeared in 1759, writ- 
ten by his aide, Captain George Mercer: 


“Though distrusting my ability to give an ade- 
quate account of the personal appearance of Col. 
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George Washington, late commander of the Vir- 
ginia Provincial troops, I shall, as you request, 
attempt the portraiture. He may be described as 
being as straight as an Indian, measuring six feet 
two inches in his stockings, and weighing 175 
pounds, when he took his seat in the House of 
Burgesses in 1759. His frame is padded in with 
well-developed muscles, indicating great strength. 
His bones and joints are large, as are his hands 
and feet. 

“He is wide-shouldered, but has not a deep or 
round chest, but is broad across the hips, and has 
rather long legs and arms. His head is well-shaped, 
though not large, but is gracefully poised on a 
superb neck. A large and straight rather than a 
prominent nose; blue-gray penetrating eyes, which 
are widely separated, and overhung by a heavy 
brow. His face is long rather than broad, with 
high, round cheek-bones, and terminates in a good, 
firm chin. He has a clear though rather a color- 
less pale skin, which burns with the sun. A pleas- 
ing, benevolent, though commanding countenance, 
dark brown hair, which he wears in a cue. 

“His mouth is large, and generally firmly closed, 
but which from time to time discloses some defec- 
tive teeth. His features are regular and placid, 
with all the muscles of his face under perfect con- 
trol, though flexible and expressive of deep feeling 
when moved by emotions. In conversation he looks 
you full in the face, is deliberate, deferential and 
engaging. His voice is agreeable rather than 
strong. His movements and gestures are graceful, 
his walk majestic, and he is a splendid horseman.” 
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While Washington was almost as tall as Lincoln, 
and Lincoln was very proud of every quarter inch 
of his stature, Washington habitually described 
himself as six feet in height; he was really six feet 
three as measured after his death. He suffered 
long from the diseases of the camp, and he had a 
tendency toward tuberculosis, of which, as we 
know, his brother had died. By outdoor life and 
vigorous exercise he gained great strength, and, 
like Lincoln, was a man of powerful physique. 
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A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


1759-1775 


For sixteen years following his marriage, the 
life of George Washington was that of the typical 
Virginia planter. His affairs were conducted on a 
larger scale than those of other planters, because 
he had more money and more land than most of 
them, and also more practical sagacity and business 
ability. He and Martha furnished their large house 
in what was deemed appropriate style, and they 
lived the comfortable life of colonial gentry. It 
was not a life of idleness for either of them. 
Martha was an excellent housekeeper, and she had 
all the care that was appropriate to her position. 

As for Colonel George Washington, he rose, 
winter or summer, at daybreak. During a con- 
siderable portion of the year, this was about four 
o'clock. He did not disturb Martha or any of the 
household, but ate his simple breakfast of hoe-cake 
and honey and tea. Hoe-cake was originally baked 
upon a hoe. It consisted of corn meal, mixed with 
water and sometimes a little salt, and spread in a 
thin cake. This was baked above a fire of coals 
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and eaten hot. The hoe with its long handle was 
a convenient implement for a small cake, but the 
process took the temper out of the hoe. In time a 
flat iron pan with a handle was substituted for the 
hoe, but the name remained. Hoe-cake thus pre- 
pared is good, and honey makes it delicious. George 
Washington was a good judge of a good break- 
fast. Also he liked plenty of tea. 

After breakfast, he mounted his horse and rode 
about his plantations. He wore dark clothes, a 
broad white or gray hat, and he carried at his 
saddle-bow a large umbrella. 

After a ride of two or three hours he returned, 
changed his clothing and ate a second breakfast, 
usually with ham and eggs as well as corn bread. 
This meal he often shared with the family. 

Again he was in the saddle, riding to another 
plantation, or overseeing the erection of a mill or 
barn, and returning for luncheon at two o’clock. 
In the afternoon he visited with guests, of whom 
there were many. The third meal was at night. 
In the afternoon he attended to correspondence. 

He liked games, and often played with guests 
in the evening. He enjoyed music, though he him- 
self was not a musician. Although his day began 
early, he was not always early in his retirement. 
He slept well, and a short. night gave him such 
rest as he needed. 

Even then he might have said, as later he did 
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say in good-natured complaint, that his home was 
more like an inn than the private house of a gentle- 
man who had work to do; but he was very gracious 
to his guests and enjoyed them. He liked a 
hearty laugh, but his habitual demeanor was grave. 

Martha knew how to obtain from him what she 
wanted. She took firm hold of a button of his 
coat and held to it while she looked up at him. 
His grave face relaxed when she teased him for 
what she desired, and if she ever failed to secure 
her wish we do not know of it. 

He carried the purse, and he kept a record of 
all transactions. He credited to the account of the 
two children every farthing that belonged to their 
share, and he did not fail to charge Patsy’s account 
with a shilling for the mending of her hairpin. 
He was a most painstaking bookkeeper, and when 
he handed Martha four pounds or any other sum 
for pocket-money, he set it down in his book. 

He was very proud of his accuracy as a book- 
keeper, and his entries were made with precision. 
He was careful in his expenditures and watchful of 
his receipts. But neither Martha nor her children 
ever found him otherwise than liberal in his expen- 
ditures for them. Martha was attired according 
to London’s latest fashions, and in gowns and other 
garments that her husband ordered from that city. 
If George Washington gained a fortune by marry- 
ing her, she lost nothing by marrying him. His 
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bookkeeping shows that Martha was well provided 
for. 

Few of the Virginia country churches held ser- 
vice every Sunday. It was the custom for one, two, 
three or four churches to engage the services of a 
minister each for one Sunday in the month. To 
this day, not only in rural Virginia, but quite gen- 
erally in Kentucky and Tennessee, one Sunday in 
the month is all that any one denomination expects 
in the way of church service in country districts. 
The Methodists may hold service on the first Sun- 
day in the month, the Baptists on the second. On 
the third Sunday the Presbyterians may conduct 
worship and the Disciples on the fourth. If there 
is an unoccupied Sunday, it may be spent at home, 
or in a longer ride to a service elsewhere, and a 
visit to relatives on the way. In colonial Virginia 
the churches were of the Established Church, that 
is, the Episcopal. Some of the ministers were good 
men, but others were of the fox-hunting variety, 
whose bishops had been willing to spare them from 
England, and who, in the New World, contented 
themselves with the minimum of clerical duty. 

George Washington attended church, as_ his 
diary shows, about once a month and on special 
occasions. On the day the Boston Port Bill went 
into effect, he fasted all day. When he did not go 
to church, he wrote letters, and spent the day 
quietly. He was a vestryman in the near-by 
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Pohick Church, and later also in the larger church 
at Alexandria, and he contributed to the support 
of other churches. 

His religion was of a practical kind. He was not 
greatly interested in theological matters, but he was 
reverent, earnest and high-minded. He was by far 
the most influential man in the neighborhood, and 
he cast his influence on the side of the church and 
of righteous living. Ministers were frequent guests 
at Mount Vernon, and Colonel and Mrs. Wasb- 
ington visited churches at some distance from their 
home when there was special occasion to do so, 
but usually they were in their place in one of the 
nearer churches. There were times when Pohick 
Church was without a minister. Then the Wash- 
ingtons worshiped at Alexandria, and drove thither 
in a goodly carriage, and sat in a prominent pew. 

Washington was never a great reader. His life 
was an outdoor life. He did not spend many of 
his spare hours in his library. But he had books, 
and he used them. He was what would now be 
called a scientific farmer. He did not content him- 
self with farming as it always had been conducted. 
He wrote to England ordering a book containing 
“the best System now extant of Agriculture.” He 
learned of a small octavo volume with some such 
title as “a New System of Agriculture, or a 
Speedy Way to Grow Rich,” and he ordered it 
from London. He asked also for “a book lately 
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published, done by various hands, but chiefly col- 
lected from the papers of Mr. Hale.” But he did 
not want to buy this book if there was a better 
one; he wanted the best. Accordingly he said, “If 
this is known to be the best, pray send it, but not 
if any other is in high esteem.” 

He made long notes of his readings from Tull’s 
Husbandry, Duhamel’s A Practical Treatise on 
Husbandry, The Farmer’s Compleat Guide, 
Home’s The Gentleman Farmer and other books. 

It is interesting to observe that these notes were 
made rather steadily during the years between his 
marriage and the Revolution, and that then there 
is a gap of eight years, and they begin again, with 
notes from new books purchased, and new knowl- 
edge sought. Lord Fairfax was correct in his opin- 
ion that Washington’s education would continue 
as long as he lived. 

There was young life at Mount Vernon. Mrs. 
Washington’s two children grew up. John Parke 
Custis, or “Jack” as he was called, in time needed 
a tutor. But Jack did not take to study. Like the 
average Virginia planter of his day, perhaps like 
Washington himself, he took more to “Horses, 
Dogs and Guns,” as Washington wrote. When he 
was fourteen, Washington engaged a tutor for 
him, but he still had more of the tastes of a horse- 
racer, according to his guardian, than those of a 
scholar. This did not please Washington; for while 
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in his own youth Washington had displayed the 
same general aptitudes, Jack Custis started life 
on a much higher social level than his stepfather 
had done, and Washington was anxious that he 
should be an educated gentleman. 

Next to horses, dogs and guns, Jack liked dress 
and society. He had two or three flirtations, which 
gave his parents some anxiety. Washington made 
earnest attempt to interest him in books, but he 
was not a brilliant student. 

Washington had had smallpox, and knew its 
danger. He came to know of inoculation, and he 
and Martha agreed that Jacky ought to undergo 
that experiment; but she was a worrying mother; 
so George had Jacky inoculated while he was away 
from Mount Vernon and did not let Martha know 
until he had recovered. Later, after a struggle, 
Martha herself underwent the same experience. 

But there was no such way of inoculating Jacky 
against love. While he was still a young lad he 
was in love with Nellie Calvert. The match was 
an entirely suitable one, except for their youth 
and Jack’s instability; but these considerations did 
not restrain the young people. Jack gave up col- 
lege, married Nellie Calvert, and brought her to 
Mount Vernon. The young couple spent much of 
their short married life there. They and their chil- 
dren, four in number, gave vivacity and color to 
the staid mansion. 
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Martha, or “Patsy” Custis developed epilepsy, 
and her condition caused her mother and stepfather 
much anxiety. Nothing was left undone that 
devoted love could do for the poor girl. Washing- 
ton was always ordering toys for her from Lon- 
don, dolls that cost a guinea, dresses for the dolls 
in addition, and other toys whose selection he left 
to his London agents. What we know, through 
Washington’s diary, of the medical treatment pre- 
scribed for Patsy, shows how little physicians knew 
then of the proper course with people suffering 
from this sad disease. We could wish even now 
that they knew how to cure it, but the Washing- 
tons did the best they knew, and the best the doc- 
tors knew, which was not very much or very good. 
They took Patsy to the warm springs in hope that 
their warmth and medicinal properties would help 
her, but there was no improvement. In 1773 she 
died suddenly. Her mother and her stepfather 
were both in deep sorrow over her death. 

Patsy’s part of the estate which had been left to 
her by her father was divided, on her death, one 
half going to her brother Jack, and the other to 
her mother, or rather, according to law, to her 
stepfather. In whosesoever name it stood, Wash- 
ington had the care of it, and handled it honorably 
and well. 

Washington had bought Patsy “a good spinnet” 
made by a celebrated London maker, and he 
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liked the music. It is to be feared that Mrs. Wash- 
ington herself was not an accomplished musician 
and had little to offer her husband in that way. 
Music was furnished by the young people, and 
Washington loved their merriment and in a digni- 
fied way he shared it. He liked young life and 
missed it when he did not have it about him. His 
relations with his stepchildren, and later with his 
stepgrandchildren, leave no occasion for regret or 
criticism. He did a father’s full duty, and freely 
gave a father’s love. 

Before Washington returned from his last cam- 
paign against the French, he was elected a member 
of the House of Burgesses, the Virginia Legisla- 
ture. This was a deserved and appropriate honor 
and Washington appreciated it. An interesting 
story is told of the occasion when he first took 
his seat in the House of Burgesses, some three 
months after his marriage. The speaker, Mr. Rob- 
inson, publicly welcomed him to the assembly, and 
in very hearty words thanked him for his services 
to Virginia in defense of her homes in the late war. 
Washington rose and attempted to reply, but was 
so overcome by confusion he stammered and was 
unable to speak. “Sit down, Mr. Washington,” 
said the speaker, “your modesty equals your valor, 
and that surpasses the power of any language I 
possess.” 

Washington was a faithful attendant upon the 
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sessions of the Burgesses, and while he seldom 
spoke, he was regarded as one of the men of con- 
spicuously sound judgment, and his opinions, ex- 
pressed with modesty and at the same time with 
clearness and decision, had weight with his asso- 
ciates. 

For about one month in each year, Washington 
was at Williamsburg, the capital, sitting with the 
House of Burgesses. Much of the time Martha 
was with him. On Sundays they sat in the old 
Bruton Church, and during the week, Colonel and 
Mrs. Washington shared in the social gaiety of 
that little frontier capital. Virginia then was a 
hundred and fifty years old, and had put far away 
the memory of the crudities of the beginnings of 
the plantation. There were concerts, puppet-shows, 
wax-works, performing bears and even theaters 
in Williamsburg. Washington attended them all, 
and set down in his diary the precise cost of admis- 
sion. When he began attending such performances 
he paid a shilling or a little more for a ticket, but 
when he became a man of note, he paid sometimes 
as much as nine shillings, and he frequently bought 
tickets for his friends and guests. He and Mrs. 
Washington greatly enjoyed these performances. 
They were both fond of dancing, and both at 
Williamsburg and Alexandria, as well as at Mount 
Vernon, they did much of it. 

Washington did not fail to notice the refresh- 
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ments on these occasions. Of one event where food 
was abundant but not of high quality he wrote: 


“Went to a ball at Alexandria, where Musick 
and dancing was the chief Entertainment, however 
in a convenient room detached for the purpose 
abounded great plenty of bread and butter, some 
biscuits, with tea and coffee, which the drinkers 
could not distinguish from hot water sweetened. 
Be it remembered that pocket handkerchiefs served 
the purposes of Table cloths & napkins and that 
no apologies were made for either. I shall there- 
fore distinguish this ball by the stile and title of 
the Bread and Butter Ball.” 


We can imagine George and Martha from time 
to time sharing a laugh over their memory of “the 
Bread and Butter Ball.” They enjoyed a laugh, 
both of them. Hers was a merry little laugh, and 
his a large and loud one. 

It is an attractive picture we have of Washing- 
ton in those years before the Revolution. Our 
knowledge of it comes to us through his own diaries 
and his extensive correspondence. We are surprised 
at his industry, his attention to detail, his record 
of weather and crops and of work performed by 
particular servants. Nothing appears to have 
escaped his notice. 

But he was not a slave of his work. He found 
time for the enjoyment of his home, for sedate 
recreation with Jack and Patsy, for pleasant chats 
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with Martha, who was very much more a mother 
than she was a scholar, and for parties and fox- 
hunts with his guests and neighbors. 

The products he shipped to England were loaded 
on to boats at his own dock. The goods he pur- 
chased were floated to the very dooryard of Mount 
Vernon. He had his own blacksmith shops, his 
own mill, his own distillery, his own tannery. He 
saw to the improvement of his live stock and kept 
careful record of the pedigree of his hunting dogs. 
He was rich enough to have delegated all this labor 
to overseers, but he did it himself. Prosperity did 
not make him indolent or soften his muscles. 

It is interesting to note that Washington was 
increasingly of the opinion that slave labor was 
unprofitable. He watched his slaves at their tasks, 
and compared the amount of work which one of 
them would perform in a day with that which 
he could secure from a white man who had to 
return an equivalent for his pay or be discharged. 
He found slave labor very costly, and while he saw 
no immediate way to get rid of the system, he 
believed it to be morally and economically bad. 
He was not, however, a master who coddled his 
slaves. He was not a very sentimental man, and 
when his slaves shirked, as they commonly did, he 
was not very gentle with them. Because he was 
no sentimentalist, his convictions on the slavery 
question are the more impressive. He “wished 
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from his soul,” as he said, that Virginia, even in 
his day, would abolish slavery, and he earnestly 
hoped that if this could not occur immediately, it 
might not long be delayed. The prompt cessation 
of the slave system, he declared “might prevent 
much future mischief.” How right he was on this 
matter, the future was to show. 

He liked wine, and used it with a freedom that 
rather surprises us, yet temperately, as Judged by 
the results. He did not like tobacco, except in the 
form of snuff. Smoking was offensive to him. He 
observed, too, that the culture of tobacco wore out 
his land, and he disliked it both as a crop and as 
a habit that he counted expensive and unpleasant. 

He was a very practical man, and his attention 
to detail must have made him an exacting over- 
seer. He was liable to appear on any of his planta- 
tions at any hour of the day, making troublesome 
inquiries about the inadequate output of his fields 
or his mills or his shops or tanneries. He was a 
rather stern and exacting master, and he demanded 
a full day’s work for a day’s wage. 

But when the day’s work was over, he was the 
genial host, entertaining bountifully, dancing, 
playing cards, attending the theater, and engaging 
in all the pastimes that belonged to the landed 
gentry of Virginia in that day. 

Washington was greatly given to writing. His 
pages of letters and journals and accounts number 
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many thousand. No one knows how many there 
are. But there is almost no indication of his own 
feelings or meditations. He was not given to think- 
ing how things affected him. He described events 
as he saw them, almost never wasting any words 
to record what memories or emotions were stirred 
within him by the scenes he witnessed or shared. 

Washington was much addicted to statistics. In 
March, 1774, he computed the numbers of some 
of his various forms of enjoyment for a period 
beginning in January, 1768, a little more than six 
years. He had attended the theater thirty-seven 
times, horse-races twenty-nine times, concerts five 
times and barbacues twice. He had gone fishing 
for pleasure not quite once a year; his total record 
was five times. Thirty-one times he had gone gun- 
ning with no success, but nine times he had brought 
home ducks, the total number being twenty-six. 
Six times he had hunted for deer, and he had 
killed three. He had gone fox-hunting one hun- 
dred fifty-five times; had had no success eighty- 
five times, but had killed seventy-one foxes and 
one raccoon. 

Certainly he was no disciple of Isaak Walton. 
Sitting quietly on the bank, and meditating while 
the fishes refused to bite, was too tame sport for 
George Washington. But following the hounds 
across field and fence, through wood and meadow, 
was wholly to his liking. 
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Washington loved military life, but if he had 
been inclined to fight at every opportunity, he 
could have added to his military record in those 
years, for the Cherokee War broke out in South 
Carolina in 1759, and it is interesting to find that 
Washington had strong sympathy with the Indians 
in their declaration that the white settlers had not 
kept faith with them. Later, Pontiac’s conspiracy 
threatened the Northwest, but Washington re- 
mained on his plantation. There were other Indian 
wars, but he did not go to them. He had had 
enough of war. 

In 1770 he made what he called his “Journey 
to the Ohio,” passing down the river beyond Pitts- 
burgh and exploring territory well beyond what 
he had previously seen. His journey was under- 
taken primarily to locate the lands that had been 
granted to Virginia officers for services during the 
French and Indian War. He was also interested 
in prospective purchases of land on his own 
account. He set forth on Friday, October fifth, 
and returned home Saturday, December first, hav- 
ing been gone nearly two months. This, more 
even than his previous expeditions, made clear to 
him the value of the then wild lands beyond the 
bounds of civilization, and their importance to the 
welfare of the colonies. 

- It is interesting to note also a journey in 1773 
to Philadelphia, where he was entertained by Gov- 
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ernor Richard Penn, and thence to New York, 
where he participated in a testimonial dinner to 
General Thomas Gage, with whom he had served 
under Braddock. Gage was popular in the colonies 
before the outbreak of the Revolution, and Wash- 
ington held him in high esteem. 

While Washington’s journey to these cities was 
impressive in its public functions, we know from 
his own letter the real purpose of his expedition. 
He said to Lord Dunmore: 


“The design of my journey to New York is 
to take my son-in-law, Mr. Custis, to King’s Col- 
lege. If your Lordship, therefore, has any letters 
or commands, either at that place or Philadelphia, 
I shall think myself honored in being the bearer 
of them, as well as benefitted by means of the 
introduction.” 


The term “son-in-law” sounds strange to us, but 
in Washington’s day it was a proper way to speak 
of a stepson. 

Lord Dunmore’s letters of introduction made 
Washington almost an official ambassador to the 
officials in these two important cities. It was well 
Washington had satisfaction in these incidents, for 
as is known Jacky Custis was not a success as a 
student, and his stepfather’s care to have him se- 
cure a college education was wasted. 

But mainly Washington’s journeys in this period 
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were to Alexandria to attend court or church ser- 
vice, for he went there about as often as he did 
to the nearer church called Pohick, to his mother’s 
at Fredericksburg, where he went often, or to Wil- 
liamsburg, where he and Martha dined with the 
governor or the speaker, and attended entertain- 
ments when there were any, and he sat through 
discussions that were not usually very exciting in 
the House of Burgesses. So passed the quiet years 
that were imperceptibly bringing nearer the war 
that was to tear the colonies away from their alle- 
giance to Great Britain, and make the name of 
George Washington either hated as a rebel or 
honored as the founder of a new nation. 
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THE SHOT HEARD ROUND THE WORLD 
1775 


Tue French and Indian War might have been 
expected to unite the hearts of Great Britain and 
her American colonies, but it can not be said that 
this was its result. To Great Britain it seemed 
that the colonies were very expensive, calling for 
much protection, and showing themselves most 
reluctant to bear their share in the expense. To 
the colonies it seemed that they had had to take 
up arms whenever Great Britain had a quarrel 
with France, and that England left them to suffer 
most of the danger and do the greater part of the 
fighting. 

George Washington was a loyal British sub- 
ject. He was far from being an agitator, and he 
did not want any more wars. But some of the 
oppressive measures of Great Britain toward her 
American subjects so angered him that as early 
as April 5, 1769, he considered the liberties of the 
American people in danger, and said: 


“That no man should scruple, or hesitate a mo- 
ment, to use a-ms in defense of so valuable a bless- 
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ing, on which all the good and evil of life depends, 
is clearly my opinion. Yet a-ms, I would beg 
leave to add, should be the last resource, the dernier 
ressort. Addresses to the throne, and remon- 
strances to Parliament, we have already, it is said, 
proved the inefficacy of. How far, then, their 
attention to our right and privileges is to be awak- 
ened or alarmed, by starving their trade and manu- 
factures, remains to be tried.” 


It was the curious habit of the times to pretend 
to disguise a name or a word by the omission of 
one or more letters, and the word “arms” was a 
word that Washington treated in that manner. 
But that was the word he used. He did not, how- 
ever, favor an appeal to arms if it could be avoided. 
What he favored was an agreement not to import 
British-made goods till Great Britain should treat 
her colonies fairly. And it was six years after- 
ward that George Washington actually took up 
the arms he wrote about in 1769. He was not a 
man to be stampeded into war. We need not 
assume that everything that was done by the people 
on this side of the water was right, and everything 
done on the other side was wrong. Still less could 
we be justified in assuming that because there may 
have been wrongs on both sides, we as Americans 
are forbidden to affirm the righteousness of the 
cause for which our fathers fought. We have no 
need to denounce everything that Great Britain 
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did or defend everything her colonies did; still less 
shall we be justified in any lack of faith in those 
brave men who for the liberty of these colonies 
pledged their lives, their fortunes and their sacred 
honor. 

Still further, it is extremely difficult to say just 
what are the causes of any war. Aristotle taught, 
and it is a good adage to remember, that “The 
causes of war are profound, and the occasions of 
war are slight.” Too much that has been written 
about the War of the Revolution has concerned 
itself with occasions rather than causes. 

Some of the occasions of the Revolutionary War 
were quite trivial: the stamp tax, the tax on tea 
and other rather small though vexatious matters of 
administration. They provoked a growth in a dis- 
content that was already in existence, and they 
brought about such clashes between the colonists 
and the British authorities as the Boston Tea 
Party, the so-called Boston Massacre and other 
incidents that preceded the Revolution. But these, 
also, were occasions, rather than causes. For causes 
we should need to go farther back. 

Upon the British throne was a stupid and stub- 
born king, George III, who was much more a 
German than an Englishman, and he had a misin- 
formed ministry that gave him bad advice. There 
was much opposition to George III and his advis- 
ers in Great Britain, as well as in America. Indeed, 
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it is hardly too much to say that so far as his reign 
was concerned, the Revolutionary War was fought 
on both sides of the ocean. America had many out- 
spoken friends in Great Britain, some of them in 
high position. Great Britain needed money, and 
her, king and his ministers declared that the colonies 
ought to bear their full share of the cost of wars 
that had been fought largely for their sake. Per- 
haps this was true, but the ways in which the 
government sought to collect that money were irri- 
tating and tactless, and such as greatly to weaken 
the loyalty of the colonies for the government of 
the mother country. 

But back of all this was the fact that the colonies 
had grown in population and in pride, and in a 
desire to manage their own affairs. Smaller and 
smaller grew the proportion of men and women 
who had been born in England; an increasing 
majority of the people had been born on this side 
of the ocean, and did not possess the strong home 
ties of the original immigrants. They wanted to 
choose their own officers, conduct their own affairs, 
and develop their own industries. Doubtless they 
proclaimed their desires in annoying fashion at 
times, but their spirit was not at the outset one 
of rebellion. 

The New England colonies were joined in a 
very loose federation to guard some matters of 
common interest, but these colonies and all the 
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others were wholly independent of one another. 
They had no common assembly, no united voice. 
As friction between the colonies and the British 
Government grew, Committees of Correspondence 
were appointed by the several colonies to confer 
on measures of resistance against unjust taxes and 
upon other matters of common concern. 

Out of this correspondence grew the Continental 
Congress. Its first meeting was in Philadelphia, 
commencing September 5, 1774. George Wash- 
ington was one of seven members from Virginia. 
The Congress remained in session fifty-two days. 
It prepared a “Declaration of Rights,” and a set 
of resolutions intended to boycott British goods 
that bore what the Congress regarded as unjust 
taxes. 

If the government of Great Britain had been 
wise, it would have heeded the warning of this 
body; and if it had not granted all the demands 
made upon it, would have met them in such a spirit 
as to disarm further acts of approach to rebellion. 
But the British Government was not wise. It 
determined to send soldiers to Boston, which was 
regarded as the head and front of rebellion, to 
enforce the objectionable laws. This quartering 
of armed troops among them deepened colonial 
resentment and made violence almost inevitable. 

But neither Washington nor the Congress was 
at the outset in favor of independence. Washing- 
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ton’s own letters of the period show how far he 
was from expecting or desiring anything so radical 
as the severing of relations between the colonies 
and the mother country. 

Yet, seen from this distance, it is clear that at 
that stage Great Britain could not have held the 
colonies much longer. The feeling was growing 
daily that the colonies had interests which Britain 
did not and could not understand, and with which 
she did not sympathize. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the colonists were 
wholly unprepared for war. Every farmer boy 
was trained to the use of the rifle. Militia drill 
was a feature of community life. The Indian wars 
had kept the possibility of war in the minds of the 
people. The mistake of Britain was in letting this 
temper turn from the French and Indians against 
Britain herself. When troops began to arrive in 
America, farmer boys began to drill, and towns 
began procuring powder and storing it in the top 
galleries of the meeting-houses. 

It became known to the British officers in Boston 
that powder and other stores were collecting at 
Lexington and at Concord. A body of British 
troops marched out of Boston to destroy those 
stores. Paul Revere took his famous ride and gave 
his memorable warning. At Lexington the first 
blood in a long war was shed. Later in the same 
morning, April 19, 1775, there was a fight at Con- 
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cord Bridge. Emerson, whose home was within 
sight of the spot, wrote out of a deep appreciation 
of the place and the event: 


“By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled; 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


Immediately men rushed toward Boston, and 
hemmed the British within the limits of that town. 
As yet there was scarcely an army, but the colonies 
began organizing regiments and sending them un- 
der their own commanders. There was determina- 
tion not only to prevent the British soldiers from 
repeating their raid, but also to compell them to 
withdraw from Boston and from the colonies. 

The Second Continental Congress convened on 
May 10, 1775. The place of meeting, as before, 
was Carpenter’s Hall, in Philadelphia. George 
Washington was there, and he wore his uniform. 
He was the only member who did so. It advertised 
his conviction that war had become inevitable. 
Indeed, war had already begun. On the very day 
the Congress assembled, Ethan Allen captured 
Ticonderoga, “in the name of the great Jehovah, 
and the Continental Congress.” General Henry 
Knox brought from there two hundred captured 
cannon to participate in the siege of Boston. 

Not in New England only, but in New York 
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and Pennsylvania, and in Virginia and the Caro- 
linas and Georgia, and all the colonies between, 
there was mustering of troops and gathering of 
arms and munitions. Boston was soon hemmed 
in by twenty thousand Minute Men. It became 
necessary that there should be a commander. The 
Congress decided to elect such an officer. It chose 
George Washington and he accepted the responsi- 
bility. 

Washington refused to receive any salary for 
his service but kept account of his expenses, and 
the repayment of these expenditures was all the 
remuneration he would accept. His letter to John 
Hancock, the President of Congress, said: 


“Mr. Presipent: Though I am truly sensible 
of the high honor done me, in this appointment, 
yet I feel great distress, from a consciousness that 
my abilities and military experience may not be 
equal to the extensive and important trust. How- 
ever, as the Congress desire it, I will enter upon 
the momentous duty, and exert every power I 
possess in their service, and for the support of the 
glorious cause. I beg they will accept my most 
cordial thanks for this distinguished testimony of 
their approbation. 

“But, lest some unlucky event should happen, 
unfavorable to my reputation, I beg it may be 
remembered by every gentleman in the room, that 
I, this day, declare with utmost sincerity, I do not 
think myself equal to the command I am honored 
with, 
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“As to pay, sir, I beg leave to assure the Con- 
gress, that, as no pecuniary consideration could 
have tempted me to accept this arduous employ- 
ment at the expense of my domestic ease and hap- 
piness, I do not wish to make any profit from it. 
I will keep an exact account of my expenses. 
Those, I doubt not, they will discharge; and that 
is all I desire.” 


This is the letter he wrote to Martha Washing- 
ton, informing her that instead of returning to 
Mount Vernon he was going to another war: 


“My Dearest: I am now set down to write to 
you on a subject which fills me with inexpressible 
concern, and this concern is greatly aggravated and 
increased when I reflect upon the uneasiness I 
know it will give you. It has been determined in 
Congress, that the whole army raised for the 
defence of the American cause shall be put under 
my care, and that it is necessary for me to proceed 
immediately to Boston to take upon me the com- 
mand of it. 

“You may believe me, my dear Patsy, when I 
assure you in the most solemn manner, that, so far 
from seeking this appointment, I have used every 
endeavor in my power to avoid it, not only from 
my unwillingness to part with you and the family, 
but from a consciousness of its being a trust too 
great for my capacity, and that I should enjoy 
more real happiness in one month with you at 
home, than I have the most distant prospect of 
finding abroad, if my stay were to be seven times 
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seven years. But as it has been a kind of destiny 
that has thrown me upon this service, I shall hope 
that my undertaking it is designed to answer some 
good purpose. You might, and I suppose did per- 
ceive, from the tenor of my letters, that I was 
apprehensive I could not avoid this appointment, 
as I did not pretend to intimate when I should 
return. That was the case. It was utterly out of 
my power to refuse this appointment without 
exposing my character to such censures as would 
have reflected dishonor upon myself, and given 
pain to my friends. This, I am sure, could not, 
and ought not, to be pleasing to you, and must 
have lessened me considerably in my own esteem. 
I shall rely, therefore, confidently on that Provi- 
dence which has heretofore preserved and been 
bountiful to me, not doubting but that I shall 
return safe to you in the fall. I shall feel no pain 
from the toil or the danger of the campaign; my 
unhappiness will flow from the uneasiness I know 
you will feel from being left alone. I therefore 
beg that you will summon your whole fortitude, 
and pass your time as agreeably as possible. Noth- 
ing will give me so much sincere satisfaction as 
to hear this, and to hear it from your own pen. 
My earnest and ardent desire is, that you would 
pursue any plan that is most likely to produce con- 
tent and a tolerable degree of tranquillity; as it 
must add greatly to my uneasy feelings to hear 
that you are dissatisfied or complaining at what I 
really could not avoid. 

“As life is always uncertain, and common pru- 
dence dictates to every man the necessity of settling 
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his temporal concerns while it is in his power, and 
while the mind is calm and undisturbed, I have, 
since I came to this place (for I had not time to 
do it before I left home), got Colonel Pendleton 
to draft a will for me, by the directions I gave him, 
which I will now enclose. The provision made for 
you in case of my death, will, I hope, be agreeable. 

“TI shall add nothing more, as I have several 
letters to write, but to desire that you will remem- 
ber me to your friends, and to assure you that I 
am, with the most unfeigned regard, my dear 
Patsy, your affectionate, 

“GrorcE WASHINGTON.” 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE DELIVERANCE OF BOSTON 


1776 


GrorcE WASHINGTON was on his way to Boston 
again. It was nineteen years since his first and 
only previous visit to that city. Then he had gone 
to adjust a dispute about the command of troops 
sent against the French and had returned with 
Governor Shirley’s authority to command the 
troops of other colonies than Virginia. Now he 
was going on an errand of vastly greater moment. 
He had told Martha truly that he had not sought 
this office, but he had sat in the Congress in uni- 
form, and was the only member thus attired. He 
was not the only member who was a candidate for 
the position of commander-in-chief; the president 
of the Congress, John Hancock, greatly desired 
that honor. John Adams, who nominated George 
Washington, noted and wrote down the keen dis- 
appointment of Hancock when he heard Washing- 
ton nominated and saw him elected. Washington 
was too ambitious, and too much inclined to a mili- 
tary life, not to have satisfaction in his election. 

Moreover, Washington was sent forth with all 
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the pomp and circumstance which the Congress 
could display. He left Philadelphia on Friday, 
June twenty-third, and the scene was so impres- 
sive that John Adams, who had nominated him, 
was almost jealous when he saw how great is the 
reward of military as compared with political 
glory. He wrote to his wife: 


“T have this morning been out of town to accom- 
pany our generals, Washington, and Lee and 
Schuyler, a little way on their journey to the 
American camp before Boston. The three generals 
were all mounted on horseback, accompanied by 
Major Mifflin, who is gone in the character of aid- 
de-camp. All the delegates from the Massachu- 
setts, with their servants and carriages, attended; 
many others of the delegates from the Con- 
gress; a large troop of light horse in their uni- 
forms; many of the militia besides in theirs, music 
playing, etc., etc. Such is the pride and pomp of 
war. I, poor creature, worn out with scribbling 
for my bread and my liberty, low in spirits and 
weak in health, must leave others to wear the 
laurels which I have sown; others to eat the bread 
which I have earned; a common case.” 


But testy, irritable John Adams need not have 
felt so badly about it. George Washington was 
riding with a rope around his neck, and the halter 
was drawn a little tighter than that around the 
neck of the men who merely scribbled for liberty. 
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Washington did not ride far before he received 
good news. Fifteen miles out of Philadelphia he 
met a courier on his way to the Congress with 
tidings of the Battle of Bunker Hill. The battle 
had been fought less than a week before, on June 
seventeenth. The colonists had lost one hundred 
fifteen men killed, three hundred fifty wounded, 
thirty prisoners, and had had to retreat leaving 
the hill in possession of the British. But the British 
had lost two hundred twenty-six killed and eight 
hundred twenty-eight wounded. It had been a vic- 
tory for the British, but a few more such victories 
would terminate British rule in America. 

Washington rode on to the camp outside of 
Boston, happy in the reports that had come to him 
of the courage of the colonial troops. He was to 
learn that they had not all shown courage. He 
was to discover much to depress and exasperate 
him in the conduct of the men he was to command. 
But this did not trouble him as he rode forward. 
He was happy to know that militia could face 
British regulars and stand as long as their powder 
lasted. He learned some disquieting facts even 
before he reached Boston, and many others after- 
ward. 

He was to deal with incompetence, jealousy, 
laziness, cowardice and even treason, and there 
were times when it seemed to him that he had 
undertaken an impossible task. And the courage 
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which his first reports of the battle of Bunker 
Hill might have seemed to imply belonged to all 
men fighting for the liberities of the American 
colonists he was to discover to be a very rare quality 
among fighting men. It is easy to talk about cour- 
age, but there is not very much of it in armies or 
anywhere else. 

In due time General George Washington, hav- 
ing passed through New York with some anxiety— 
for the British authorities were in full control 
there and it was not certain what treatment a rebel 
officer would receive as he passed through—came, 
unmolested, to Cambridge, the headquarters of the 
colonial forces near Boston, and after all prelim- 
inaries had been duly attended to, on Monday, July 
8, 1775, he unsheathed his sword under the historic 
old elm at Cambridge, and took command of the 
armies of the more or less united American colon- 
ies. General Artemas Ward, who had been in com- 
mand, had organized a martial band of twenty-one 
drummers and twenty-one fifers, and these pre- 
ceded General Washington as he rode out to take 
command. 'The army which he undertook to direct 
was composed wholly of men from the New Eng- 
land colonies. It was a little strange that an army 
from Puritan New England should have needed 
to send to Virginia for a leader, and there were 
many people who said so at the time, by no means 
excepting John Hancock. But both John Adams 
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and Samuel Adams thought it highly important 
that a war, in which up to that time New Eng- 
land had so nearly monopolized, should have as 
its outstanding leader an officer from another 
colony. Moreover, General Ward was old, and if 
he was to be succeeded by a New England officer, 
there was no agreement who he should be. General 
Charles Lee greatly wanted the position, and kept 
near enough to Washington to borrow money from 
him, but there were those who did not trust Charles 
Lee, and their distrust proved to be grounded in 
wisdom. 

For two months before Washington arrived in 
Cambridge to take command of the army, a mili- 
tary host had been besieging Boston. The town 
at that time was built on a peninsula, shaped like 
a pear, and with a long neck. Where this neck 
joined the town to the mainland strong fortifica- 
tions were erected, and the colonial troops were 
spread in a half-moon through Dorchester, Rox- 
bury, Cambridge and on to Winter Hill. It was 
not easy for the British soldiers in the city to 
obtain food. People who lived in the city, also, 
were in some discomfort, but those who were patri- 
otic suffered patiently, for, if the siege was success- 
ful the British would have to give up their posses- 
sion of the town. 

As it was not easy to secure any food across 
the neck of Boston, the British had to depend on 
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their boats, but this, also, became difficult and 
dangerous for the fishermen along the shores near 
Boston harbor organized themselves into boat- 
crews and made attacks on the British boats. It 
seemed at first as though Washington faced a 
rather easy task. 

But it was not easy. The British held the town 
and they had the forts in the harbor. They also 
had ships. They continued to obtain food all that 
summer and fall and winter. Washington knew 
very well that he must not try to capture Boston 
by any such rash act as leading his troops into the 
city. He had choice of two courses, strategy or 
patient waiting. He waited. 

An idle army is difficult to control. It is all the 
harder if that army has been accustomed to an 
active life. The men whom Washington com- 
manded had rushed to arms after Lexington and 
Concord and Bunker Hill, assured that a few 
weeks of fighting would end the war. They learned, 
and were still to learn, that fighting is a very 
small part of war. They grew restless and impa- 
tient. 

In an idle army there is much of gossip, much 
of scandal, much of jealousy and intrigue. False 
rumors spring up and go far before they are found 
to be false. The wildest tales of what the general 
intends to do, and what the enemy is planning to 
do get afloat. When the days go by and these 
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things are not done, the soldiers settle down list- 
lessly and doubt if anything ever is to be done, 
or they grow fretful and insubordinate. 

It is not easy to govern the moral conduct of 
soldiers in times of idleness. Drinking, gambling, 
profanity and other forms of immorality abound. 
Disease becomes common. A marching army is a 
healthy army, but an army waiting idly for some- 
thing to happen is not likely to protect the health 
of the soldiers. 

Officers had been hastily chosen. Not all of 
them were sober, intelligent and competent men. 
Some of the commissions which were given to 
Washington to deliver seemed to him so unsuit- 
able that he held them for some time before he 
passed them over to the men they named. 

The capture of Ticonderoga had been so simple 
and easy, it gave a wrong impression to the colonial 
soldiers. They thought all they had to do was to 
have a short quick battle, capture the British and 
drive them out of America. But Great Britain 
was now thoroughly aroused. Her first idea that 
a small force of well-trained regular soldiers would 
put to flight the unorganized mob of colonial mili- 
tia had proved a mistake. Boston was held by a 
strong force, in a city comparatively easy of de- 
fense. 

It was a disappointing summer and autumn, and 
a dreary winter both inside the citv and out. There 
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was no fighting worth the mention. Both sides 
waited. But Washington was gradually getting 
his force organized, and making an army out of a 
mob. He was learning how to handle large bodies 
of men, and the men were learning something 
about George Washington. He made mistakes, as 
all generals do, but he saw plainly that if he could 
hold the British inside of Boston, and not let them 
secure plentiful supplies, they would finally have 
to give up the city. He knew, also, that while it 
would be folly for him to make a land attack upon 
them, it would be equally foolish for them to try 
to break through his lines. So he waited. 

When Washington took command at Cambridge 
he expressed to Martha the hope that he would 
return to her in the fall. In like expectation of 
brief conquest have men ever rushed into war. 
But fall came and passed and he had no oppor- 
tunity to go to Mount Vernon or anywhere else. 
He grew anxious about Martha, and wrote that he 
feared for her safety at Mount Vernon. He 
thought the way to that plantation was open both 
by land and water, and she might be captured and 
carried away. He advised her to leave and go to a 
place better protected. She was disinclined to do 
so, but at length consented. She rode away a few 
miles, stayed one night and went back to look after 
her home, her dairy and her kitchen. 

There were those who said she was a Tory at 
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heart. A slander like to this was long believed 
concerning Mrs. Lincoln. In neither case was it 
true. While little Martha Washington bothered 
her head less than Mary Lincoln about politics, 
she was thoroughly loyal to the colonial cause. 

In the winter of 1775-1776 Washington estab- 
lished his headquarters in the Craigie house at 
Cambridge, afterward and still famous as the home 
of Henry W. Longfellow. Washington sent for 
Martha to be with him there. So one autumn day 
the Washington coach drove up to the door at 
Mount Vernon, and Martha, her baggage duly 
cared for, descended the stair and took a linger- 
ing look about her. She was going on a long jour- 
ney, the first of her life. The coach had four horses, 
curried till they shone. She had postillions in livery 
of white with scarlet trimmings, and outriders on 
horseback at the wheel. The horn blew, the whip 
cracked, and the coach was off. 

They rode to Alexandria, which was the farthest 
north she had ever been, and her longest journeys 
south had been to Williamsburg. Soon she lost sight 
of the last familiar object. The only recognizable 
objects she could see were the servants and the 
horses, and the servants hardly looked familiar, 
for their livery with the Washington arms and the 
silver buckles was new. 

In due time they came to Philadelphia. She had 
been greeted all along the way with almost royal 
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honors, but at Philadelphia there was a celebration 
worth a page of history. She was met by details 
of cavalry and infantry, and escorted with pomp 
and circumstance into the drab but really very 
gay Quaker city. A state ball had been prepared 
for “Lady Washington” as they called her. The 
title sounded very grand to the little woman in her 
big coach. And it was then and there that she had 
to meet the first clash of opinion among those who 
wished to do her honor. For all the high society 
of Philadelphia wanted to make a gay event of her 
visit. But John Hancock and Samuel Adams and 
other Puritan members of the Continental Con- 
gress then in session formed a committee and 
waited upon Lady Washington. They expressed 
their sincere desire to show her ladyship all due 
honor, but represented that an affair of gaiety, 
such as had been proposed, was not in harmony 
with the solemn situation of the colonial cause. 
Her own husband was in the field, exposed to 
danger, and men were risking their lives for a 
sacred cause. Frivolity was not for an hour like 
this. So Philadelphia asked for a party, and Boston 
opposed it, and little Martha Washington had to 
decide. 

She dearly loved to dance, but she replied that 
“the desires of the Committee were agreeable to 
her own.” There was, therefore, no ball, and Lady 
Washington, wearied with her journey of four 
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hundred fifty miles, sank her tired little head in a 
deep pillow, and went to sleep, wishing just a 
little that she might have shown her fine apparel 
in an event such as that would have been. But 
her decision was tactful and gave satisfaction. 

Moreover, she did not lack for honor. Cannon 
boomed, bells rang, and addresses of welcome were 
delivered to the appreciative little woman, and she 
would have enjoyed happiness complete had her 
husband been there to share it with her. 

On she went across the Hudson and so to Bos- 
ton, and there the army gave her another welcome. 
The coach-and-four wheeled up in front of the 
Craigie mansion, and the lady of the commander- 
in-chief descended. Lady Washington was attired, 
as became the wife of the commander-in-chief, in 
the garments of the latest style; that is, in gar- 
ments such as had been in style in London prior 
to April 19, 1775. 

Some of Washington’s generals had written to 
their wives inviting them to headquarters. The wife 
of General Greene met Lady Washington in Phil- 
adelphia and came on with her. The wife of Gen- 
eral Knox soon arrived. Other officers had visits 
from the ladies they loved. The winter at Cam- 
bridge was not destitute of the warmth and light 
that dwell in woman’s eyes. 

Jack Custis came with Martha, and so did his 
girl-wife, Nellie Calvert Custis. The young folks 
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had a merry winter. Even Washington found will- 
ing relaxation from his cares in the dance. 

It was well they had their pleasure while they 
could. Their expectation that the war would soon 
be over was not fulfilled. The winter wore away 
as it does in Boston, reluctantly, and with many 
changes of its mind. The spring came, but it had 
a wintry disposition. 

When the spring campaign began, Mrs. Wash- 
ington left Cambridge. She did not at once return 
to Mount Vernon. She stopped in Philadelphia, 
and it was then she was inoculated. If she was to 
spend any portion of the year about the camps, 
where smallpox was liable at any time to become 
epidemic, she ought to be inoculated. So in Phila- 
delphia, in May, she “had the smallpox favorably” 
at the hand of Dr. John Morgan. She had had a 
touch of the court life that belongs to the camp, 
and she and Washington determined that she 
should visit him whenever he was in winter quarters 
suitable and accommodations were to be had. But 
they did not at the outset expect that there would 
be another winter of it. There were many winters, 
to their discontent and sorrow. 

The Revolutionary War broke out before the 
colonies had either an army or a government. The 
battles of Lexington and Concord took place three 
weeks before the assembling of the Second Conti- 
nental Congress. That Congress could pass res- 
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olutions, but it could not compel obedience to any 
demand that it made. Although it endeavored to 
assist Washington support his army, its interfer- 
ence sometimes embarrassed him, and the policy 
of short enlistments which the Congress favored 
he believed to be almost hopeless. 

When he assumed command, the army investing 
Boston numbered seventeen thousand men, largely 
from Massachusetts and Connecticut. But a large 
proportion of his force was always ineffective, and 
the very short terms of enlistment made military 
progress almost impossible. In a letter to the presi- 
dent of Congress, dated November 28, 1775, he 
said: 


“T am sorry to be necessitated to mention to you 
the egregious want of public spirit which reigns 
here. Instead of pressing to be engaged in the 
cause of their country, which I vainly flattered 
myself would be the case, I find we are likely to 
be deserted in a most critical time. The Connecti- 
cut troops, upon whom I reckoned, are as back- 
ward, indeed, if possible, more so than the people 
of this colony.” 


In a private letter to Joseph Reed of the same 
date: 


“Such a dearth of public spirit and such want 
of virtue, such stock-jobbing and fertility in all 
the low arts to obtain advantages of one kind or 
another in this great change of military arrange- 
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ment I never saw before, and pray God’s mercy 
that I may never be witness again. What will be 
the end of the maneuvers is beyond my scan. I 
tremble at the prospect.” 


And in a letter to the Congress: 


“A soldier reasoned with upon the goodness of 
the cause he is engaged in and the inestimable 
rights he is contending for, hears you with patience 
and acknowledges the truth of your observations, 
but adds that it is of no more importance to him 
than to others. The officer makes you the same 
reply, with the further remark that his pay will 
not support him, and he cannot ruin himself and 
family to serve his country, where every member 
of the community is equally interested and bene- 
fited by his labors. The few, therefore, who act 
upon principles of disinterestedness, comparatively 
speaking, are no more than a drop in the ocean.” 


Washington thus described the condition of his 
army at the beginning of 1776: 


“Search the volumes of history through, and I 
much question whether a case similar to ours is 
to be found, namely, to maintain a post against 
the flower of the British troops for six months 
together, without powder, and then to have one 
army disbanded and another to be raised within the 
same distance of a reinforced enemy. It is too 
much to attempt. What may be the final issue of 
the last maneuver time only can unfold. I wish 
this month was well over our heads. The same 
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desire of retiring into a chimney corner seized the 
troops of New Hampshire, Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts, as soon as their times expired, as 
had wrought upon those of Connecticut, notwith- 
standing many of them made a tender of their 
services to continue till the lines could be suffi- 
ciently strengthened. We are now left with a good 
deal less than half raised regiments and about 
5,000 militia, who only stand engaged till the mid- 
dle of this month, when, according to custom, they 
will depart, let the necessity of their stay be ever 
so urgent. Though for more than two months past 
I had scarcely emerged from one difficulty before 
I have been plunged into another.” 


We know now what George Washington did 
not know, that England’s army was not well 
handled. For a nation with such important inter- 
ests her army was not large and many of her sol- 
diers had no great interest in fighting against the 
colonies. Moreover, her navy did not begin to 
render the service which an effective fleet might 
have rendered in such a war. To have blockaded 
the whole coast would not have seemed a vast 
undertaking. War is largely made up of blunders. 

As the winter neared its end, Washington’s 
policy of what Woodrow Wilson called “watchful 
waiting” changed. He determined upon an im- 
portant movement. 

The peninsula on which Boston is built is 
approached on either side by land that rises to a 
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considerable height and is separated from Boston 
proper by intervening water. On one side is 
Charlestown and on the other are South Boston 
and Dorchester. The plan of the battle of Bunker 
Hill was a good one. It was to erect a fortifica- 
tion on one of these elevations in such fashion that 
from it Boston and the neck of its peninsula would 
be exposed to fire from across the narrow strip of 
water. Bunker Hill was now in possession of the 
British. But the hill on the opposite side, Dor- 
chester Heights, was not so occupied. Washing- 
ton determined to fortify this elevation, and he did 
it so quickly, so effectively, that, before his plan 
was discovered and interfered with, his guns com- 
manded the city and the nearer forts in the harbor. 

There was nothing for the British to do but to 
fight at great disadvantage, because the narrow 
neck did not permit a long assaulting line, or to 
evacuate Boston. They did the latter. 

Lord Howe, who commanded the British troops, 
sent a message to Washington offering to with- 
draw, and not to harm the city, if Washington 
would permit his troops to depart without firing 
upon them. It was a fair offer, and Washington 
accepted it. Howe asked also that he be permitted 
to take with him those inhabitants of Boston who 
had remained loyal to Great Britain and who 
feared punishment if they remained. To this also 
Washington consented. 
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On March 17, 1776, the British army, number- 
ing with the men of the fleet not quite eleven thou- 
sand, embarked in one hundred twenty transports 
for Halifax. They left behind two hundred fifty 
cannon, about half of which were serviceable. New 
England was free from the tramp of an invading 
army. The last British soldier had departed. Bos- 
ton that had waited wearily all winter for relief, 
welcomed its deliverers and their commander. 

If Washington was not a great general when 
he took command of the colonial troops in Cam- 
bridge on the third day of July, 1775, he certainly 
had become a great general by the seventeenth of 
March following. This is what he had accom- 
plished: He had made an army out of a rabble. He 
had invested Boston so closely that the British 
troops within it were in danger of starving. He 
had extended his lines to the side of the city over 
against Bunker Hill, and there on an eminence 
opposite to the scene of that earlier battle he had 
erected a fort by night, from which he could com- 
mand the site of the harbor, and from this redoubt, 
he compelled the evacuation of Boston. He saved 
his own powder and he more than doubled his 
supplies by those which he captured from the Brit- 
ish. He added to the number of his cannon; for 
even those from which the British had broken the 
trunnions were repaired by Paul Revere. He thus 
brought to a successful close the first year of the 
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war, and had by this time an army of twenty-one 
thousand men, of whom only two thousand were 
sick, and from whom he had lost less than twenty 
men in a campaign that resulted in the capture of 
the most important city in America with all its 
forts and armament. It was a great day for George 
Washington and for America when he marched his 
victorious force, no longer a mob but an army, 
over Boston Neck and along the street that since 
has borne his name. It was a great day for 
America; a day of solemn and religious rejoicing, 
and when on the following Sabbath George Wash- 
ington attended divine worship it was to hear a 
sermon from the text: 


“Look upon Zion, the city of our solemnities: 
thine eyes shall see Jerusalem a quiet habitation, 
a tabernacle that shall not be taken down; not 
one of the stakes thereof shall ever be removed, 
neither shall any of the cords thereof be broken.” 
(Isaiah 33:20.) 
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LIFE, FORTUNE AND SACRED HONOR 


1776 


THE colonies had been at war more than a year, 
and no one could be quite sure what they were 
fighting for. They had suffered certain abuses 
from the British Government, and had petitioned 
and protested, and now were fighting, but just 
what they now intended to do they had not said 
and did not know. Washington had said, in 1775, 
that they were not fighting for independence. 
Other leaders said the same. They still counted 
England the mother country, and they wanted her 
to continue to be such. 

But every bullet and bayonet made it more cer- 
tain that the old relation could not be restored. 
The colonies had no existence as a nation; they 
were hardly even rebels. What were they, and 
what were they fighting for? 

When Washington rode from Philadelphia 
through New York to take command of the troops 
around Boston, he expressed the sincere hope for 
a reconciliation with Great Britain. He was ready 
to go the full length of the declaration of the Con- 
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gress, that it was the “fondest wish of every Ameri- 
can soul” to secure “an accommodation with our 
Mother Country.” To that end he pledged his 
every exertion. But every day he spent with an 
army face to face with the armed forces of Great 
Britain made the chances of such an accommoda- 
tion more remote. No one saw: this fact more 
clearly than Washington. Few men in the colo- 
nies had so much to risk as Washington had then 
at stake. An unsuccessful war against Great Bri- 
tain, whether it cost few lives or many, would cost 
a rich man such as Washington his home, his 
estates, his official position, and quite possibly his 
life. 

The Congress, in session in Philadelphia in the 
spring and early summer of 1776, was earnestly 
discussing the question of independence. There 
were, of course, a number of delegates who favored 
it, but we can not wonder that to many it seemed 
a terrible leap into the unknown, a thing to be 
avoided if it could be by any reasonable possibility 
of concession. Samuel Adams, John Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson and others favored an immedi- 
ate severing of political relations with Great Bri- 
tain, but half the members of Congress thought 
otherwise. We can not wonder. 

While this matter was hanging in the balance, 
George Washington himself visited Philadelphia. 
There is no record of what he said there, but his 
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visit had a marked effect. His letters of the period 
show that he was thoroughly committed to the 
principle of independence, and his influence in 
Philadelphia greatly strengthened the movement 
in favor of it. 

The real date of the vote adopting the Declara- 
tion of Independence was July 2, 1776. It was 
ordered engrossed on July nineteenth. The first 
signatures were on August second, and the last 
‘ones some months later. These dates are to be 
recorded in the interests of accuracy, but the real 
date after all, is that on which the fact was an- 
nounced that the Declaration of Independence had 
been adopted. No pedantic insistence on the day 
of the actual voting need disturb us. The nation’s 
birthday is July 4, 1776. Since then no one has 
had much doubt what the Revolution was about. 

The Declaration of Independence is a noble and 
dignified document. It was written, and mainly 
composed, by Thomas Jefferson, but its adoption 
was largely due to the eloquent advocacy of John 
Adams. It set forth in forthright fashion the 
grievances of the colonies at the hands of the 
British Government. It charged, and very rightly, 
the king with responsibility for these wrongs. It 
told in truthful manner how much and how long 
the colonies had endured. This was done in defer- 
ence to “a decent respect for the opinions of man- 
kind.” It declared that these colonies are, and 
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of right ought to be, free and independent states. 
Those who voted for this Declaration knew the 
risks they ran. They said to one another, grimly, 
“If we don’t hang together, we shall hang sepa- 
rately.” Depending on God for their success, and 
appealing to Him for the rectitude of their inten- 
tions, they pledged, in support of their Declaration, 
their lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor. 

Many people in the colonies were horrified. To 
the timid it seemed a tempting of the fates. The 
people of the colonies did not as a rule hate Eng- 
land. It was with real sorrow that many of them 
saw the ties severed that had united the colonies 
from the beginning to the mother country. But 
there are few sensible people who now doubt the 
wisdom or the justice of the action taken at Phila- 
delphia, and those who speak lightly of the cour- 
ageous act of those whose vote and signature made 
us a free country need not call from us any present 
comment. 

Whoever doubted the rectitude of the decision 
of the colonies to be free, George Washington 
did not. A conservative and an aristocrat as he 
was by nature and by his social and financial con- 
dition, his heart was wholly committed to the cause 
of American liberty. He was not pushed into the 
movement by more radical minds. He went into 
it whole-heartedly, believing that it was a righteous 
cause, and to it he gave the full measure of his 
ardent support. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
DEFEAT AND RETREAT 
1776 


WHEN George Washington went to Philadel- 
phia to urge the adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence, he went with his eyes open. He 
knew what kind of army he had, and was well 
aware that man for man his force was inferior to 
the disciplined armies of Lord Howe. He cher- 
ished no illusion about Howe’s withdrawal from 
Boston to Halifax; he must fight Howe again, 
and under circumstances where he could not expect 
to starve Howe into acceptance of his conditions. 
If he had any doubt about the wisdom of inde- 
pendence, he knew the facts that might have 
seemed to justify that doubt. 

On July 5, 1776, the very next day after the 
official publication of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Lord Howe came back. He had sailed 
from Halifax, June tenth, and his twenty square- 
rigged vessels dropped anchor in New York har- 
bor just in time to hear the ringing of bells an- 
nouncing that the colonies had determined to fight 
till they were free. Howe had with him nine thou- 
sand two hundred men, and more were to come. 
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Washington had expected that Howe would 
return, and had guessed that he would not go back 
to Boston. New York was a much more central 
point for a military base, and Washington pre- 
pared to meet Howe there. Washington knew that 
forty thousand was about the limit of troops that 
Great Britain could spare for use in America, and 
he had driven an army numbering more than a 
quarter of that total from Boston. It was Wash- 
ington’s policy to make it difficult for the British 
to land, to attack them wherever he could discover 
a weak point in their formation, and to keep his 
own army as nearly as possible ready for its larger 
battles on the defensive. 

He was correct in his estimates of possible Brit- 
ish strength, but he did not know and was soon to 
learn, that Britain was planning to employ seven- 
teen thousand German troops from Hesse Cassal. 
These were mercenaries, impressed by their petty 
princes, and hired out to Britain for a fight which 
did not concern themselves. 

This strengthened the British army, but it 
divided sentiment in Britain. Some prominent men 
who believed that the colonies were wrong in their 
rebellion, did not believe in hiring foreign mer- 
cenaries to shoot down the kinsmen of the British 
people. 

By the time Lord Howe had landed all his 
troops, he had on Staten Island 31,625 men. It 
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was, indeed, a formidable army which Washing- 
ton faced. He was not strong enough to oppose 
such an army in open battle where conditions were 
equal as to the terrain, but unequal as to military 
strength. 

What followed was a series of sorrowful defeats 
and retreats. In the battle of Long Island, Wash- 
ington’s army suffered a severe repulse. Battles 
followed at Harlem Heights and at White Plains, 
and with little that could give hope to the colonists. 
Washington had two forts on opposite sides of 
the Hudson River, and these, Fort Washington 
and Fort Lee, were captured by Howe’s army. 
The whole autumn was a series of depressing 
events. Washington retreated into New Jersey, 
leaving Howe in undisputed possession of New 
York, and with the British and Hessians cautiously 
following Washington’s army into New Jersey. 

Winter came on, and Washington decided upon 
Morristown, New Jersey, as his base and head- 
quarters. He drew up his army in such manner 
as to dispute the advance of the British troops 
toward Philadelphia, which he knew they hoped 
to possess. He caused light entrenchments to be 
thrown up at fords and ferries of the Delaware 
River to make it difficult for the enemy to cross. 
His army had suffered repeated defeat and was 
sadly weakened, but his spirit was still uncon- 
quered. 
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Almost any one can be complacent when suc- 
cess comes steadily toward him, and that is one of 
the dangers of success that is cheaply won. But 
George Washington was brave enough and calm 
enough to endure a long series of defeats, and still 
be sure of the final triumph of his cause, because 
he believed with all his heart that his cause was 
right. 

While Washingon was in the midst of these dis- 
appointments, he was repeatedly approached with 
suggestions that it was not too late to obtain a 
full pardon for what had been done by way of 
rebellion against Great Britain, and that substan- 
tial rewards were waiting for him if he would stop 
the war. Washington was capable of mighty 
anger, and these were among the times when he 
used it. No fear of punishment, no hope of reward, 
no uncertainty about the cause or the result for 
which he was fighting could influence George 
Washington when he believed, as with all his heart 
he did believe, that he was fighting for the free- 
dom of his nation. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
TRENTON AND PRINCETON 
1776-1777 


WueEN George Washington began his career as 
a soldier, he displayed great rashness. Experi- 
ence both with the French and Indians and later 
in the Revolution made him very cautious. He 
defeated the British quite as much by retreating 
as he did by fighting. There is wisdom in the old 
quatrain: 


“Tn all the art of war no feat 
Is better than a wise retreat; 
For he who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day.” 


Old soldiers have no illusions about retreating. 
They fire and fall back and fire again, leading the 
enemy farther and farther from their base, and 
standing their ground only when they are confi- 
dent they can hold it; while raw troops are often 
shot to pieces by their reckless courage. Wash- 
ington knew when it was best to retreat, and he 
had much retreating to do. 

But he did not always retreat, and he sometimes 
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surprised his adversaries when they expected that 
he would continue to fall back before them. 

In the winter of 1776-1777, when Washington 
was in winter quarters, and no severe fighting was 
expected, he chose a favorable moment for a bril- 
liant offensive. 

Trenton was held by a Hessian force numbering 
1,540 men. They were commanded by a German 
officer, Colonel Rahl. Washington guessed that 
they would be celebrating Christmas with all the 
customary festivity. He fixed upon that night as 
the time for his attack. 

The Delaware River was filled with cakes of 
floating ice. Boats attempting to cross would find 
their undertaking far from easy. But Washington 
determined not only to send as many men across 
as the boats he had would permit, but to go himself 
and lead the attack. His plans were laid with great 
caution and with skill, and they worked well. 

Washington succeeded in getting two thousand 
four hundred men across the Delaware River that 
Christmas night. His boatmen were fishermen 
from Gloucester and Marblehead. It was bitter 
cold, and sleet cut the faces of the men on the river 
and on the march beyond. Nine miles they had to 
tramp after they left their boats, and it was a hard 
march, freezing cold, and with pitiless sleet. Gen- 
eral Sullivan sent word to Washington that the 
guns of his soldiers were wet with the snow and 
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could not be fired. Washington sent back the mes- 
sage that the men should depend on their bayonets. 

It was an all-night adventure. It had taken long 
to convey all the men over the river, and the march 
had been slow. It was eight o’clock in the morning, 
and broad daylight, when Washington’s force 
reached Trenton. Weary as were the men, they 
took courage and new vigor as they approached 
the place they were to attack. There had been no 
uncertainty in the plan, no mistake about the roads. 
The attack was timed in such manner that the 
colonials seemed to have come from everywhere. 
There was no time to prepare for them, no place 
to run away from them. The brilliant strategy of 
Washington proved completely successful. 

The Hessian troops in Trenton had and were 
having a hilarious Christmas celebration. They 
feasted and they drank, and they felt no sense 
of fear. It was not to be supposed that Washing- 
ton would undertake anything so futile as an attack 
upon them. So they forgot the enemy, and, remem- 
bering the festive celebrations which they had 
enjoyed in Germany, ate, drank and were merry. 

Suddenly there was a cry of battle. The Hes- 
sians were attacked from different sides, by a force 
that had been skilfully deployed on roads that 
converged at the Hessian camp. The Hessian com- 
mander, surprised, vainly attempted to rally his 
men. Resistance was hopeless. 
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Washington lost that night two men killed, and 
three wounded. But the Hessians lost their com- 
mander and forty-one enlisted men. Washington 
captured thirty officers and more than a thousand 
men. The battle lasted less than an hour. 

But Washington could not remain there. He 
was too near the heavy forces of Lord Howe. He 
must put the Delaware between him and pursuit. 
The cold weary soldiers must recross the Delaware 
and take with them a thousand prisoners, and their 
captured cannon, and other arms and munitions, 
and all must be done quickly. 

Back to the river they marched through the 
storm. Again they were in their boats and amid 
the floating ice. But they faced the biting wind 
with new warmth in their hearts. They had faced 
the winter, the river, the enemy and had won a 
brilliant victory. The year 1776, which brought 
much of sorrow and distress, ended with a battle 
so unexpected, so well planned, so successful, as 
to put new faith into those who were fighting for 
liberty. 

The loss of a battle, and of a thousand Hessian 
prisoners, was a sad disappointment to the British, 
and Lord Howe felt that it would not be well 
to let the case remain in that situation. He sent 
out Lord Cornwallis with seven thousand experi- 
enced troops, to recover the loss and administer a 
stern rebuke to George Washington. 
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But Cornwallis found Washington’s army drawn 
up on the farther shore of the Assunpink River. 
He attacked, was repulsed, and he hesitated about 
another attack. He thought well to consider the 
matter overnight, and he intended to bring on a 
battle in the morning. That night the weather 
turned cold, and the ground was hard enough to 
move artillery. Washington arranged to keep his 
camp-fires burning while he completely changed 
his front, and, moving in a circuitous route and 
traveling sixteen miles to attain the distance of 
ten, he encountered a section of the rear of the 
British army at Princeton, and again won a vic- 
tory. His loss here was heavier than at Trenton, 
and the advantage less marked; but it destroyed 
all hope of Cornwallis that he could exterminate 
the army of Washington in the swift and decisive 
manner in which he had hoped to accomplish that 
result. 

With these two brilliant movements, Washing- 
ton drew aside to Morristown, and remained in 
winter quarters. It is said that Frederick the 
Great declared that this campaign, including Tren- 
ton and Princeton, was one of the most notable in 
military history. It proved anew the generalship 
of Washington, and it greatly cheered the hearts 
of those who fought for the colonial cause. 
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VALLEY FORGE TO YORKTOWN 


1777-1781 


Tue season that followed the successes at Tren- 
ton and Princeton brought little to cheer the colo- 
nial cause. While Washington’s army looked 
formidable on paper, it was largely composed of 
men just arrived and raw, or men just about to 
depart and more eager to get home than to fight. 
Congress was almost helpless and not always wise. 
Washington had much occasion for disappoint- 
ment and sorrow. 

The thing that hurt him most was the jealousy 
and bickering of his officers. Many of them 
believed themselves to be greater men than Wash- 
ington, and there were plots and schemes not only 
disloyal to him but almost treasonable to the cause. 
These things were harder to bear than the open 
hostility of the enemy, for Washington knew that 
he had to face that. 

Lord Howe was greatly desirous of giving to 
Washington’s army a thorough defeat. He had 
two reasons for this. In the first place, he wanted 
to capture Philadelphia, which was the colonial 
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capital, and Washington had been keeping his 
army between that city and New York. In the 
second place, he wanted liberty to send his own 
army northward to assist General Burgoyne, who 
was preparing for a battle in that direction. He 
decided that there might be time to defeat Wash- 
ington before Burgoyne needed him, and he 
marched south in June of 1777. But Washington, 
striking from Morristown, threatened his flank and 
delayed Howe. Then Washington took his stand 
at the fords of Brandywine Creek. He had kept 
Howe away from Burgoyne all summer. The bat- 
tle of Brandywine was fought September eleventh, 
and Washington was defeated. The battle of Ger- 
mantown did nothing to redeem the colonial for- 
tunes. Lord Howe occupied Philadelphia. But 
he was not able to return north and assist Bur- 
goyne. The battle of Saratoga was fought and 
Burgoyne was defeated. On October seventeenth 
his army surrendered to General Gates. 

General Horatio Gates was far from being a 
great general, and if he was a man of honor he 
did much to justify the opposite opinion of him. 
But it fell to his good fortune to receive the capi- 
tulation of “Gentleman Johnny” Burgoyne, whose 
army suffered a series of reverses and surrendered 
October 17, 1777. But it was Benedict Arnold 
rather than Horatio Gates who compelled the sur- 
render of Burgoyne. In a larger sense, however, 
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it was George Washington; for it was he who 
made it impossible for Howe to send reinforce- 
ments to Burgoyne in his extremity. And Gates 
had need of the warning as he went south to new 
opportunities, which did not add to his fame or his 
reputation for honor, “Take heed lest your north- 
ern laurels turn to southern willows.” Gates did 
not prove a good soldier or a worthy man. 

Lord Howe had paid a high price for his con- 
quest of Philadelphia, and he had to pay yet again. 
His winter in that city, largely given up to high 
living, demoralized his troops. Franklin truly 
said, “Lord Howe has not taken Philadelphia so 
much as Philadelphia has taken Lord Howe.” But 
that at the time was little comfort to Washington 
and his army. While Howe was feasting at Phila- 
delphia, Washington and his almost naked men 
were shivering at Valley Forge. The memories 
of those cheerless months sank deep into the hearts 
of the discouraged army. The tradition of Wash- 
ington’s prayer of sorrowful supplication has 
found an imperishable place in American thought. 

Spring came, and with it great news. There 
had been with Washington a young French sol- 
dier named Lafayette. In some respects he had 
been an embarrassment, for he was young and 
had no knowledge of the English language, but he 
had returned to France at the time that France 
and England went to war, and had persuaded 
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French officials to tell the king that his best way 
to defeat Britain was to aid the colonies. The 
French king had no love for America, but he 
believed that this proposal was sensible, and he 
decided to recognize the colonial cause and to aid 
it. On May 7, 1778, Washington’s army was drawn 
up at a general parade, and the chaplains of the 
several regiments read a treaty in which France 
joined with the colonies in their struggle for inde- 
pendence. It was a day of great rejoicing after 
a sorrowful and disheartening winter. 

The battle of Monmouth occurred June 28, 1778. 
Washington planned it well, and it was successful. 
Nevertheless, its success was diminished, and the 
victory was almost lost, by the cowardice or treach- 
ery of General Charles Lee. He, who had been 
an English officer, and whose motive for the deser- 
tion of his native country was probably none too 
unselfish, was believed to be the greatest general 
in the American army, and he was one of Wash- 
ington’s severest critics. His was to have been 
an important part in the battle of Monmouth, but 
when Washington came upon that part of the field 
where Lee’s command was placed, he found that 
general and his troops in disorderly retreat. 

There can be no doubt that Washington was 
furiously angry. What he said to Lee was not 
recorded in the court-martial. Lee did not charge 
that Washington swore, though that has been gen- 
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erally believed. Lee wrote a letter to Washington 
protesting against the language which Washing- 
ton had addressed to him, implying that he was 
guilty either of disobedience or of lack of courage. 
Washington answered: 


“T received your letter, expressed, as I conceive, 
in terms highly improper. I am not conscious of 
any very singular expressions at the time of my 
meeting you as you intimate. What I recollect to 
have said was dictated by duty and warranted by 
the occasion.” 


Just what language Washington thought was 
“warranted by the occasion” when he found a vic- 
tory almost lost through Lee’s unsoldierly con- 
duct, and brave men were dying with everything 
they were dying to accomplish jeopardized by his 
cowardice, we may not know. We shall have to 
trust that matter to the judgment of George 
Washington. He was a reasonably good judge of 
what it was best to say under such circumstances, 
and he probably said it. What he said, we do not 
know. The court-martial appears to have thought 
that his words were well chosen. 

When Washington first went to Morristown the 
accommodations were so limited he did not send for 
Mrs. Washington, but she arrived about the middle 
of March, 1777, and was with him for a little time 
in the Arnold Tavern. It was her first visit to New 
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Jersey, and she had as pleasant a time as was pos- 
sible under the circumstances, but matters had 
become much more serious than they seemed in 
Cambridge. The summer of 1777 she spent in 
Mount Vernon, and she went to her husband when 
he was in Valley Forge. When some ladies of dis- 
tinction called on her, dressed in their best frocks, 
they found her in “a speckled apron, knitting 
socks.” After having greeted them, she resumed 
her knitting. While she was there she knit, darned, 
patched and otherwise repaired the clothing of 
officers, and made shirts for the soldiers who were 
much in need. 

She was with Washington again in Philadel- 
phia in 1779, and again on the banks of the Hudson 
a year later. She had become a traveler, and she 
loyally kept as near to her husband in times of 
military inactivity as the conditions of war per- 
mitted. 

We have one interesting little picture of a merry 
evening at Morristown, when there was a dance. 
Such festivities were not as common then as they 
had been before the war grew so serious. But 
Washington was in the mood for dancing and so 
were some of the others. General and Mrs. Greene 
were there, and Mrs. Greene was an enthusiastic 
dancer, a partner after George Washington’s own 
heart. The dance developed into an endurance 
test, and General Greene recorded in his diary: 
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“We had a little dance at my quarters a few 
evenings since. His Excellency and Mrs. Greene 
danced upwards of three hours without once sit- 
ting down.” 


It would have been interesting to see His Excel- 
lency and Mrs. Greene in this long dance, with 
General Greene and Lady Washington as admir- 
ing spectators. 

And still the war dragged on. There were trea- 
sons, stratagems and spoils. There were victories 
that were half defeats, and defeats that had in them 
no element of victory. The assistance of France 
was a help but it was none too generous or con- 
stant. Much of the time France had other inter- 
ests to serve. The first division of the French 
army to reach America was that sent by Louis 
XVI under Count Rochambeau, which landed at 
Newport, Rhode Island, July 20, 1780. It had 
great moral effect. General Clinton, in command 
of the British in New York, wrote to London: 


“At this new epoch of the war, when a foreign 
foe has already landed, and an addition to it is 
expected, I owe it to my country, and I must in 
justice say, to my own fame, to declare to your 
lordship that I become every day more sensible of 
the utter impossibility of prosecuting the war in 
this country without reinforcements. We are, by 
some thousands, too weak to subdue the rebellion.” 
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However, he obtained reinforcements, and while 
the rebellion continued, the British were not driven 
out or decisively beaten. The British continued 
to win the battles, though they were steadily losing 
the war. 

For a good while the fighting was largely around 
New York, and even in New England along the 
shore of Long Island Sound. Washington’s head- 
quarters were removed from New Jersey and were 
located near the Hudson. It seemed likely that 
the end of the war would occur there. 

But there was no prospect that it would end 
soon, or very happily. The troops who had been 
restless became almost mutinous. They were ill 
fed, badly clothed and often unpaid. The first 
enthusiasm was long since spent. The colonies 
were drained of men and money and there seemed 
no progress. Suddenly the theater of war shifted, 
and most unexpectedly. So long had the fighting 
been in the north, it was unexpected news that 
Washington had left the vicinity of New York 
and was already far on his way to Virginia. 

The Yorktown campaign was an inspiration. 
Lord Cornwallis was in the south, hoping not only 
to secure supplies, but to recruit his army from 
the loyalists in that region. A detachment of his 
army suffered sad defeat at King’s Mountain, and 
turned toward the coast. There Lafayette was in 
pursuit, and there was word that a powerful 
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French fleet under Count de Grasse would join 
in the advance against the army of Cornwallis. 

Washington and Rochambeau joined forces 
against the British, and the French fleet rendered 
brief but effective help. Cornwallis was hemmed 
in at the tip of the peninsula, and the ships shut 
him out from escape by sea. On October 19, 1781, 
Cornwallis surrendered his army, consisting of 
more than seven thousand men, with about nine 
hundred sailors and marines. He gave up also 
seventy-five brass cannon and sixty-nine iron guns. 

It was a glorious triumph. The French took 
over the captured British ships, but the troops 
were surrendered to the Americans. 

George Washington ordered his soldiers to show 
the captured British all possible kindness, and he 
himself treated Cornwallis with very great con- 
sideration. When Cornwallis, at a banquet, felt 
it his duty to drink a toast “To the King,” Wash- 
ington added, “of England,” and expressed courte- 
ously the hope that the king would thereafter con- 
fine his rule to his own side of the ocean. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


TREACHERY AND SPITE 


WE must not close this account of Washington’s 
career as the commanding general of the Revolu- 
tion without reminding ourselves that he met other 
misfortunes and trials than those of the battlefield. 
War develops some fine traits in human character, 
including courage and generosity and willingness 
to suffer privation for a great ideal. It also brings 
out every form of meanness and immorality. War 
is not only an evil in itself; it fosters every other 
kind of evil. Washington faced a hundred perils 
in the eight long years of the Revolutionary strug- 
gle. He met and endured the dangers of battle, 
disease and privation. These were not light mat- 
ters; but the hardest hostilities which he faced were 
those of men who were of his own army, whose 
ambition, backbiting and treachery made his ser- 
vice seem one long torture. There is no reason 
why we should now recall these matters in detail, 
but we ought to remember that the greatness and 
unselfishness of Washington did not save him from 
these unhappy experiences. 

One of his brigadier-generals, Thomas Conway 
by name, was an Irishman and a soldier of for- 
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tune, who, after fighting for the French, had come 
to the colonies where he had better chance of pro- 
motion. He was a jolly talkative man, and made 
warm friends. During the terrible winter at Valley 
Forge, influenced by men who made a tool of him, 
he set to work to destroy the influence of Washing- 
ton, and wrote a letter to General Gates in which 
he said: 


“Heaven has been determined to save your 
country, or a weak General and bad counsellors 
would have ruined it.” 


This letter fell into Washington’s hands, and 
he immediately informed Conway that he had it. 
But Washington did not publish the fact that he 
had this knowledge, nor did he attempt to dis- 
charge Conway. Indeed, he knew that not only 
in the army but in the Congress were many who 
sympathized with the insubordinate Irishman. It 
was not long before the Congress promoted Con- 
way, making him a major-general and inspector- 
general of the army. This was almost an insult 
to Washington on the part of Congress, and Con- 
way rather invited a clash by writing to his general: 


“Tf my appointment is productive of any incon- 
venience, or otherwise disagreeable to your Excel- 
lency, as I neither applied for it nor solicited for 
this place, I am very ready to return to France.” 
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General Conway told what was not true when 
he said that he had not applied for the place; 
he had sought it very eagerly. But Washington 
did not accuse him, nor did he come to open war 
with Conway. If he had sent that officer back 
to France, there would have been a protest that 
might have split the army, and Washington would 
have been accused of jealousy. Washington let 
Conway alone. Conway had many friends, and it 
seemed at one time that he might displace Wash- 
ington, but his plan did not succeed. He fought 
a duel with another American officer, and, being 
wounded and thinking he was about to die, he 
wrote to Washington: 


“My ‘career will soon be over, therefore justice 
and truth prompt me to declare my last sentiments. 
You are in my eyes the great and good man. May 
you long enjoy the love, veneration and esteem 
of these states, whose liberties you have asserted 
by your virtues.” 


He did not die, but when he recovered he left 
the colonies and went to France, and so removed 
himself from the plot which soon died its own death. 

Conway chose discreetly when he selected Gates 
as his correspondent. Gates had won an easy vic- 
tory over Burgoyne, and received credit for other 
men’s courage. A reputation based on other men’s 
achievements is a peril. Gates was not a great 
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enough man to sustain the reputation which came 
to him so nearly unearned. He easily persuaded 
himself that he was the really great general of the 
war, and that the armies needed his leadership. 
Unfortunately, there were others who shared his 
opinions. A considerable group of officers con- 
trasted the brilliant success of the Saratoga cam- 
paign with the methods employed by Washington, 
and made comparisons extremely unfavorable to 
Washington. Gates, they said, marched forward, 
fought and won, and compelled the surrender of 
Burgoyne’s entire army, while Washington went 
from one retreat to another, and when he fought 
quite often lost. Washington knew of this criticism, 
and bore it patiently. Benedict Arnold also knew 
of it, and chafed under it. 

While we are saying these things, it ought in 
justice to be remembered that Arnold’s provoca- 
tion had been very great. He had shown himself 
a man of unusual courage, but had seen five offi- 
cers who were his juniors promoted over him. He 
was a veteran of the French and Indian War, and 
was thoroughly displeased that the colonies, who 
had hardly done fighting the French, should now 
be accepting the thoroughly selfish services of the 
French Government against the English, who, even 
though we were at war with them, were our kins- 
men. Smarting under a long cherished sense of 
wrong, he came through the battle of Saratoga, 
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severely wounded and knew that his valor had 
won the victory, while Gates, who was hardly in 
the fight at all, appropriated all the glory. But 
all this did not justify Arnold’s wicked act in 
betraying his country, and his conduct when he 
suffered injustice was very different from that of 
Washington. 

Gates was strutting under the laurels that 
belonged to Arnold. These two men, Washington 
and Arnold, both injured by Gates, acted very 
differently. Arnold fretted and rebeled and 
became a traitor, while Washington preserved his 
dignity and self-control and continued to serve 
the country that did not always appreciate him. 
Many officers were saying that if Gates were at 
the head of the army, the war would soon end. 
Gates did not try to change their opinion. His 
readiness to stab at the reputation of Washington 
and to undermine his influence was a sore trial to 
the commanding general. But Washington bore 
all this as patiently as he could, and in time the 
hostility of Gates lost its force, for Gates had 
opportunity to show himself a great general, and 
did not succeed in doing so. His ambitions had 
to be content within narrower limits created by 
his own incapacity, and at length he ceased to 
trouble. 

General Charles Lee, of whom we heard some- 
thing at Monmouth, was another of the plotters, 
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and there were officers who believed that if he 
were to command the army victory would come 
soon. After that battle, he wrote Washington an 
abusive letter, and at his own request was tried 
by court-martial. Lee was convicted of disobe- 
dience and misbehavior in the presence of the 
enemy, and of disrespect to his commander-in-chief. 
He resigned, and before the end of the Revolution 
he died. 

General Thomas Mifflin, a rather vain officer of 
some ability, was another of Washington’s critics. 
When the Revolution came to a close, he was 
president of Congress, and it was to him Wash- 
ington addressed his words as he laid down his 
duties at the end of that struggle. Mifflin’s gra- 
cious words on that occasion seemed to indicate 
that all bitterness was past, and that Washington 
had won even the hearts of some of those who 
most strongly opposed him. 

When we consider how strongly these men and 
their doings provoked Washington, and how hot 
a temper he had, it is much to his credit that he 
exercised a patience that caused some of those who 
hated him to acknowledge his greatness, while oth- 
ers went into deserved obscurity. 

Hardest of all these sad losses of friends for 
Washington and the country was that caused by 
the treason of Benedict Arnold. A brave and sen- 
sitive officer, who had much reason to think that 
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his services were not appreciated as they deserved, 
and who had married a brilliant woman and had 
gone heavily into debt, he agreed to surrender 
West Point to the British for a large sum of money 
and a commission in the army. The plot was dis- 
covered, but Arnold escaped. He served in the 
British army against his country, and went to Eng- 
land where he spent the remaining years of his un- 
happy life. England gave him the promised money 
and the commission, but held him in scorn. 

Quite different was the feeling in both countries 
toward Major André, the British officer who car- 
ried the message between Arnold and British 
headquarters. He was guilty of a crime for which 
the military punishment was hanging, and Wash- 
ington permitted the sentence to stand and to be 
carried out. But André was respected on both sides 
of the water, and he received honorable burial in 
Westminster Abbey. There is a tradition con- 
cerning Arnold, that he visited the Abbey and 
stood sadly gazing at André’s tomb, and departed 
with downward look, the least loved man on earth. 
Washington was right when he said, in perhaps his 
only known letter alluding to the subject: 


“T am mistaken if at this time Arnold is under- 
going a mental hell. He wants feeling. . .. While 
his faculties will enable him to continue his sordid 
pursuits, there will be no time for remorse.” 
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Of André, Washington said: 


“He met his fate with that fortitude which was 
to be expected from an accomplished man and gal- 
lant gentleman.” 


Not less heroic than that of André, was the death 
of Nathan Hale, a rare and noble spirit whom the 
British put to death as a spy. “I regret,” said he, 
“that I have only one life to give for my country.” 

In one case where Washington was constrained 
against his own inclination to insist on the execu- 
tion of a young English officer, a fine lad, Captain 
Asgill, and sympathy for the young man was very 
general, Washington submitted the matter to the 
Congress. He was very glad when that body, act- 
ing in harmony with public sentiment, ordered the 
release of the prisoner. The young man was tech- 
nically guilty of being a spy, and according to the 
laws of war he deserved to die. Washington took 
pains, however, to say that the leniency that had 
been shown in this case was not to be put to his 
own credit. He was rather more willing to be 
charged with cruelty than to seem indifferent to 
grave international wrong; but he was very glad 
to have the young officer released and sent back 
to England to his mother. 

In those days when every evil rumor was rife, 
when Washington’s private character was assailed 
and every possible vile motive was attributed to 
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him, he was charged with the secret design of 
creating a kingdom on this side of the Atlantic 
and proclaiming himself king. Indeed, he had 
friends who advised him to do that very thing. 
Washington recoiled with horror from the sug- 
gestion. He had entered the war to make his 
country free, not to enslave it; and he received 
the proposal with stern rebuke. 

War is not simply the movement of armies, and 
the fire and sword of battle. Personal jealousies. 
spites, vanities, bickerings and treacheries are more 
difficult for noble minds to meet than actual perils. 
Washington met all of these, and met them nobly. 
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CHAPTER XX 


THE DIM DAWN OF PEACE 


1781-1782 


Many men can be brave in danger, and are able 
to sustain misfortune without losing their char- 
acter, but fail when they meet success. It is pro- 
verbial that some people are unable to endure 
prosperity. Washington was not one of these. As 
he had been brave in battle, and was undismayed 
when disaster overtook him, so in the hours of vic- 
tory he was calm and dignified and strong. 

The six years of fighting and two of weary wait- 
ing came to an end, and Washington was at liberty 
to sheathe the sword which he had drawn under 
the old elm in Cambridge. He was more than ready 
to go home. 

One final testing came to him. The army was 
unpaid and was virtually in rebellion. Washing- 
ton had strong sympathy with the soldiers who 
were ready to revolt. A friend of Washington, 
Colonel Nicola, wrote him a letter clearly implying 
that what the colonies needed at that juncture 
was that Washington should take matters into 
his own hands and save the country. Washington 
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could not ignore this proposal, for it came frem 
a man of prominence and character. He replied: 


“With a mixture of surprise and astonishment, 
I have read with attention the sentiments you have 
submitted to my perusal. Be assured, sir, no occur- 
rence in the course of the war has given me more 
painful sensations than your information of there 
being such ideas existing in the army as you have 
expressed, and [which] I must view with abhor- 
rence and reprehend with severity. For the present, 
the communication of them will rest in my own 
bosom, unless some further agitation of the matter 
shall make a disclosure necessary. I am much at 
a loss to conceive what part of my conduct could 
have given encouragement to an address which 
seems to me big with the greatest mischiefs that 
can befall my country. If I am not deceived in 
the knowledge of myself, you could not have found 
a person to whom your schemes are more disagree- 
able. At the same time, in justice to my own feel- 
ings, I must add that no man possesses a more 
sincere wish to see justice done to the army than 
I do; and as far as my power and influence in a 
constitutional way extend, they shall be employed 
to the utmost of my abilities to effect it, should 
there be any occasion. Let me conjure you, then, 
if you have any regard for your country, concern 
for yourself or posterity, or respect for me, to 
banish these thoughts from your mind, and never 
communicate, as from yourself or any one else, a 
sentiment of the like nature.” 
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These were the days of the dim twilight of peace, 
when war was over but peace had not come. It 
sometimes seemed as though peace never could 
return. There was no well-settled government. 
There was no assurance about the future. The 
weeks dragged on and became months; there were 
rumors, most of them false, as to what the king 
would do, and what the colonies would do next, 
but there was no real peace. The people grew 
despondent, and the army more and more resent- 
ful. This situation taxed Washington’s patience to 
the utmost. Indeed, he was often impatient, and 
with good reason. But he held on. For him to 
leave and go home while the war was still tech- 
nically in progress would have meant chaos. He 
remained at his post. 

There was a proposal that the soldiers should 
march to Philadelphia and compel the Congress 
to pay the money that was owed to them. Wash- 
ington put down this mutiny with a strong hand. 
Much as he sympathized with the soldiers, he would 
not tolerate these lawless measures even to secure 
the rights of the army. 

But he said it was “high time for peace.” So 
also thought the people of Great Britain, and all 
too tardily it came. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
THE RETURN OF PEACE 
1783 


Many things can be seen clearly afterward that 
are not plain at the time. We can see very plainly 
that the Revolutionary War should have ended 
with the surrender of Cornwallis. But neither side 
felt sure of it then. The British had other armies 
in the colonies, and Clinton’s was a larger one 
than that of Cornwallis. Washington could not 
be sure that Clinton would not give him battle 
again. If Washington had disbanded his army 
after the surrender of Cornwallis, the war would 
have gone on and the British would have won. 
Washington had to continue in the field, ready to 
fight. 

But the British did not fight. It became evident 
to Clinton that there was no further use in fight- 
ing unless Great Britain stood ready to increase 
her armies very greatly, and Britain was in no 
position to do this. The war had been a very heavy 
drain upon the British public purse, and many 
people in Britain had never believed in it. So the 
fighting ceased, but the army had to be maintained. 
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But the surrender of Cornwallis came gradually 
to be accepted as the end of the war. That event 
made it evident that the colonies were not to be 
subdued by fighting. They had won fewer battles 
than they had lost, but they had worn down the 
invading armies, and disheartened the advocates 
of oppression. Every battle, even of those that 
the colonies lost, widened the gulf between the 
colonies and the mother country. Peace had to 
come. War can not go on for ever. There was 
no possible basis of peace but a recognition of the 
independence of the colonies. 

On May 7, 1782, Sir Henry Clinton, who had 
succeeded Lord Howe, was relieved of official 
duties, and succeeded by Sir Guy Carleton, who 
immediately announced that he had been appointed 
a commissioner to treat with the American com- 
mander-in-chief to consider the terms of a perma- 
nent peace between Great Britain and the United 
States. Communication across the water was slow 
in those days, and the formalities were in progress 
for nearly a year. But on April 19, 1783, the 
eighth anniversary of the beginning of the Revo- 
lutionary War, a formal cessation of hostilities was 
proclaimed. 

The last battle had been fought and finished 
October 18, 1781, but it was not till September 3, 
1783, that the treaty of peace was signed. Wash- 
ington declared that these two years were the dull- 
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est of his life. There was neither war nor peace. 
The British had ceased to fight but had not left 
the American shores, and it was an open secret 
that the king wanted to do more fighting, but 
Parliament would not support him in further war- 
fare. It was a glad day for Washington when 
it all ended, and he was a free man again. 

Very recently there was discovered an unpub- 
lished letter of Washington to General Knox 
which proves to be of particular interest. Knox 
was very anxious, as also was Washington, about 
the soldiers’ pay, and Washington had no money 
to send to Knox. But he had good news, though 
as yet not official. The British and Colonial repre- 
sentatives, meeting in France, agreed, January 20, 
1783, to a cessation of hostilities to become effective 
April nineteenth. Benjamin Franklin despatched 
the information on the very next day, January 
twenty-first. But a swift corvette, sailing from 
Spain February fifth, arrived in New York March 
twenty-fourth, and brought the unofficial report 
two weeks ahead of the ship bearing Franklin’s 
official despatches. The voyage had been so incred- 
ibly swift, the news was so welcome, it seemed 
almost too good to be true. Perhaps in no other 
letter did Washington paraphrase Scripture; silver 
and gold had he none, but such as he had he gave 
to Knox. The copy of the despatch which he 
enclosed is lost, but the short letter thrills with 
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enthusiasm, something very unusual in General 
Washington. Furthermore, he praises his soldiers 
instead of complaining of them, and that makes 
good reading. This little gem of a letter, hitherto 
unpublished, was written from Washington’s head- 
quarters at Newburgh on the Hudson: 


“Newburgh, 26th March, 1783 
“My dear Knox 
“Such as I have, I give unto thee.—God grant 
the news may be true.—But whether it is or not, 
the late conduct of the army will redound to the 
immortal honor of it. 
“Yrs most sincerely, 
“Go. WASHINGTON.” 


A fortnight later the official despatches arrived. 
The chaplains of the several regiments were 
instructed to “render thanks to Almighty God for 
all His mercies, particularly for overruling the 
wrath of man for His own glory, and causing the 
rage of War to cease among the nations.” It was 
a proud and thankful day for George Washington. 

There had been attempts to bribe him, and he 
had scorned them. He had been offered the title 
of king, and had indignantly refused it. He had 
not accepted any salary for his eight years of 
service, but only his necessary expenses. He came 
out of the war with high honor, and with a loyalty 
which could not be measured by any gain accepted 
as the price of his service. 
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One of the things Washington had to do was 
to make some humane provision for the loyalists 
whose homes were confiscated. These had become 
enemies of their country, and by the stern rules 
of war must leave it. Let us hope that the time 
may come when a more excellent way will be found. 
Among the “Tories” were many outlaws and 
bandits, who deserved the sternest punishment; but 
among them also were many high-minded men and 
women who loved the mother country and feared 
to trust the perilous adventure of democracy, and 
who deserved considerate treatment. There were 
thousands of men, American born, who had served 
in the British army. ‘The Provincial Corps” con- 
tained scholars and men of prominence. 

The British Government did not provide for 
these people as it ought, and Washington cooper- 
ated with Sir Guy Carleton in assisting those who 
wished to remove to Canada. On May 17, 1783, 
five thousand of these loyalists were sent to St. 
Johns, New Brunswick, and that became the natal 
day of that Province. Toronto was founded by 
these people, many of them men of high stand- 
ing. The thirty thousand Americans who removed 
to Canada at the close of the Revolution were of 
immense value to that sparsely settled region, a 
majority of whose inhabitants had been of French 
stock. Much of the best blood in Canada migrated 
there in or soon after 1783, and from the colonies. 
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War leaves a sad aftermath, and Washington 
had his full share of responsibility for the closing 
up of an eight years’ conflict. At last, on Novem- 
ber 25, 1783, he rode back into New York, from 
which he had been driven in 1776, and he was 
received with great rejoicing and high honor. 

It would appear that, at the close of the Revolu- 
tion, every one was praising Washington. Even 
his enemies declared he had shown himself a great 
general. His soldiers lauded him as no man in the 
American colonies had ever been lauded. 

Washington, who had been calm in defeat, was 
dignified when he assumed the role of victor and 
was so proclaimed. He did not mar his glory by 
expressions of egotism, and he spoke no word of 
hatred or revenge. Never had he seemed so great 
as in the hours of his complete triumph. 

Congress was voting tracts of land to men who 
had performed large military service, and Wash- 
ington loved land. Since he had refused money, 
it was thought well to make him a great gift of 
land on the western side of the mountains. Wash- 
ington refused to take it. He held to his determina- 
tion to do nothing that could appear like the accep- 
tance of pay. To be sure, he could afford to serve 
without compensation, and some officers could not. 
He did not criticize others who accepted their wage 
and their land grants; but for himself, he did not 
obtain either his money or his land in that way. 
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The British army departed from New York 
November 25, 1783. Before Washington left New 
York he took a formal farewell of his comrades 
in arms. Chief Justice Marshall has left us an 
interesting account of that incident: 


“This affecting interview took place on the 
fourth of December. At noon, the principal offi- 
cers of the army assembled at Fraunces’ tavern; 
soon after which, their beloved commander entered 
the room. His emotions were too strong to be con- 
cealed. Filling a glass, he turned to them and said, 
‘With a heart full of love and gratitude, I now 
take leave of you—I most devoutly wish that your 
latter days may be as prosperous and happy, as 
your former ones have been glorious and honor- 
able.’ Having drunk, he added, ‘I can not come 
to each of you to take my leave, but shall be 
obliged to you, if each of you will come and take 
me by the hand.’ General Knox, being nearest, 
turned to him. Incapable of utterance, Washing- 
ton grasped his hand, and embraced him. In the 
same affectionate manner, he took leave of each 
succeeding officer. In every eye was the tear of 
dignified sensibility ; and not a word was articulated 
to interrupt the majestic silence and the tender- 
ness of the scene. Leaving the room, he passed the 
corps of light infantry, and walked to White hall, 
where a barge waited to convey him to Powles’ 
Hook [Paulus Hook]. The whole company fol- 
lowed in mute and solemn procession, with dejected 
countenances, testifying feelings of delicious mel- 
ancholy, which no language can describe. Having 
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entered the barge, he turned to the company; and 
waving his hat, bade them a silent adieu. They paid 
him the same affectionate compliment, and after 
the barge had left them, returned in the same 
solemn manner to the place where they had 
assembled.” 


Congress was then sitting in Annapolis. hither 
Washington went, and on December 23, 1783, at 
high noon, he appeared before that body. ‘There 
he was greeted with solemn dignity and delivered 
a brief address. In it he said: 


“T consider it as an indispensable duty to close 
this last act of my official life by commending the 
interests of our dearest country, to the protection 
of Almighty God, and those who have the super- 
intendence of them to his holy keeping. 

“Having now finished the work assigned me, I 
retire from the great theatre of action, and bid- 
ding an affectionate farewell to this august body, 
under whose orders I have so long acted, I here 
offer my commission, and take my leave of all the 
employments of public life.” 


After advancing to the chair, and delivering his 
commission to the president, he returned to his 
place, and received, while standing, the answer 
of Congress which was delivered by the president. 
In the course of his remarks, General Mifflin said: 


“Having defended the standard of liberty in this 
new world; having taught a new lesson useful to 
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those who inflict, and to those who feel oppression, 
you retire from the great theatre of action with the 
blessings of your fellow citizens; but the glory of 
your virtues will not terminate with your military 
command: it will continue to animate remotest 
ages.” 


When Washington had delivered his very brief 
address, and General Mifflin had made his fitting 
response, the meeting broke up. Washington did 
not remain long for festivities. He was near to his 
home and impatient to be there. He remained for 
the briefest time that was suitable for a visit of 
such ceremony, and on the same afternoon mounted 
his horse, and was quietly on his way to Mount 
Vernon. 
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BACK TO THE LAND 
1784-1786 


GrorGE WASHINGTON had left Mount Vernon 
in the spring of 1775 to ride to Philadelphia and 
attend the Continental Congress. From there he 
had been sent to Cambridge to take command of 
the armies of the Thirteen United Colonies. Once 
only in all the intervening years had be seen his 
own home. In September, 1781, as he was on his 
way to Williamsburg and Yorktown to besiege and 
capture Cornwallis, he made a brief call at his own 
house. Now, on December 28, 1783, he was on 
his way back, and with only a few miles to go. 
It was one of the shortest days in the year. The 
sun was low when he left Annapolis, and the light 
faded fast, but he hurried on in the growing dusk, 
and still on as the night gathered about him. The 
road was familiar. He had traveled it hundreds of 
times to market and to meeting. Never, perhaps, 
had it seemed so long. He was hastening away 
from all that had held him so long a stranger to 
his own hearthside. He was leaving behind the 
perils and the plots of military life. He had but 
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one thought, which was to get back to his home, 
and never leave it again. All too slowly the linger- 
ing miles crept past him and were left behind. At 
length the lights of Mount Vernon shone through 
the dark, and something of the Christmas glow was 
in their beams. It was a happy home-coming, with 
the spirit of the season already in the place. The 
hoofs of his horse clattered over the frozen road 
to the familiar home. Doors flung wide, and many 
voices greeted him as he rode up and dismounted. 
A score of eager black hands were reaching for 
his bridle-rein. He dismounted, and stepped inside, 
where Martha and the two small children of Jack 
and Nellie awaited him. General George Wash- 
ington was home again in Mount Vernon. 

We do not have Washington’s diaries for this 
period. But before he left Philadelphia, as he 
turned homeward for Christmas in 1788, he entered 
in his note-book these purchases: 


By Sundries bot. in Phila. 


A Locket 5 10s 

3 Small Pockt Books 1 10 

3 sashes 1 5 

Dress Cap 2 8 

Hatt 3 10 
Handkerchief 1 

Children’s Books 4 6d 
Whirligig i 6 
Fiddle 2 6 
Quadrille Boxes 1 17 6 
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He and Martha had adopted as their own two 
of the children of Jack and Nellie Custis. But 
Washington had hardly seen them. The older of 
the two children, Nellie Custis, was then two and 
one-half years old. Eleanor Parke Custis was her 
full name, and when she married she became Mrs. 
Lawrence Lewis. But it was as Nellie Custis that 
the adopted daughter of General Washington 
became known to the nation, and the name clung 
to her. She was the third daughter of John Parke 
Custis and Eleanor Calvert, his wife, and so was 
the granddaughter of Martha Washington. Nellie 
grew up to be a famous beauty, and her grand- 
father loved her dearly. 

The little boy, George Washington Parke 
Custis, who in the family was known as “Wash- 
ington,” was two years younger than Nellie. Him, 
too, did Washington love, and Mrs. Washington, 
who sometimes compelled Nellie to practise her 
lessons on the thousand-dollar harpsicord that had 
been bought for her, seldom compelled the little 
boy to do anything that he did not like to do. 

These two children the general had in mind as 
he was leaving Philadelphia, and he determined 
not to let the business of resigning his general- 
ship detain him in Annapolis so as to keep him 
from home on Christmas. 

Washington’s diaries stopped when he left York- 
town in November, 1781, hastening from the sur- 
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render of Cornwallis to the deathbed of Jack 
Custis. He did not resume them during the long 
drawn out interval of waiting for peace. If we 
had his own account of that Christmas at Mount 
Vernon, he would probably have left us very little 
record of the festivities. He would have told who 
were the guests, and at what hour they dined, and 
then would have recorded what he discovered about 
the condition of the mill and the smoke-house and 
the dairy as he walked about after dinner. Wash- 
ington did not record in detail his feelings about 
his family. But he loved children, and especially 
these children, now doubly his own. 

Soon he was at work on his plantations, visiting 
his different farms and fields and making new 
notes in his agricultural books. He wrote to a 
soldier friend in France: 


“T am at length become a private citizen on 
the banks of the Potomac, where under my own 
vine and fig-tree, free from the bustle of a camp 
and the intrigues of a court, I shall view the busy 
world with calm indifference, and with serenity of 
mind, which the soldier in pursuit of glory, and 
the statesman of a name, have not leisure to enjoy.” 


Mount Vernon became at once a place of pil- 
grimage, and many notable people visited there. 
General and Mrs. Washington received them with 
the utmost hospitality, and were happy to have 
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with them friends or even strangers. But it was 
a busy life they led. Many of their visitors brought 
them real joy. 

Early in the first year after Washington’s 
return to Mount Vernon, he had a visit from 
Lafayette. He had parted with that general at 
Yorktown, Washington to visit the bedside of his 
stepson and Lafayette to return to France. Lafay- 
ette was back in America, and he wrote eagerly: 


“There is no rest for me till I go to Mount 
Vernon. I long for the pleasure to embrace you, 
my dear General; and the happiness of being once 
more with you will be so great that no words can 
ever express it.” 


Washington, too, was eager for the visit, and 
Lafayette was received with almost regal honor. 
After the visit Lafayette wrote: 


“Adieu, adieu, my dear General. It is with 
inexpressible pain that I feel I am going to be 
severed from you by the Atlantic. Everything 
that admiration, respect, gratitude and filial love 
can inspire is combined in my affectionate heart 
to devote me most tenderly to you. In your friend- 
ship I find a delight which words can not express. 
Adieu, my dear General.” 


If Washington’s letters were somewhat less 
effusive, they were no less genuinely affectionate. 
The visit of Lafayette was of the most interesting 
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character, and it has passed into history as one 
of the memorable events that mark the progress 
of a great and enduring friendship. For, whether 
France and her king deserved much credit for the 
help they gave the colonies, there is no doubt about 
the sincerity of Lafayette’s devotion to the colonial 
cause. And he, at least, had no reason to think 
that republics were ungrateful. America loved and 
still loves him more than France ever did or is 
likely ever to do. 

Two days after the departure of General Lafay- 
ette, Washington resumed his diary. It might 
have been expected that he would have begun with 
some account of the visit of his distinguished friend, 
but he did nothing of the kind. Or, he might have 
given a brief summary of the memorable events 
that had caused him to desist from his old time 
habit of making a daily record of his doings. He 
did not do that. He did not write out any account 
of the restoration of peace, or of his resignation 
of his generalship, or of any of the important events 
in which he had been so recent a participant, but 
he started again with the following entry: 


“Having found it indespensably necessary to 
visit my Landed property West of the Apalachian 
Mountains, and more especially that part of it 
which I held in Copartnership with Mr. Gilbert 
Simpson.—Having determined upon a tour into 
that country, and having made the necessary 
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preparations for it, I did, on the first day of this 
month, set out on my journey. 

“Having dispatched my equipage about 9 
O’clock a. M., consisting of 8 servants and 6 horses, 
three of which carried my baggage, I set out my- 
self in company with Doctor James Craik; and 
after dinner at Mr. Samson Trammells (abt. 2 
miles above the Falls Church) we proceeded to 
Difficulty Bridge, and lodged at one Shepherd’s 
Tavern 25 Miles.” 


That was the first day’s record. He was in the 
saddle from that day on for more than a month, 
and some of the time the weather was very unfav- 
orable. He traveled “on the same horses” (which 
was a matter worth recording, for it showed that 
the horses had good care) six hundred eighty miles, 
and he returned home “before sun down” on Octo- 
ber fourth, having breakfasted that morning by 
candle-light that he might complete his tour on 
that day. 

It is interesting to find him, on September 
twenty-seventh, following the waters of New Creek 
to Patterson’s Creek, and so through to the South 
Fork of the Potomac. Here he had been in 1748, 
on his first survey for Lord Fairfax, and several 
times during the French and Indian War. But 
he did not record any recollections, much less did 
he indulge in any reflections about his previous 
visits. Indeed, he was not even moved to reminis- 
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cence by following his old trail to Great Meadows, 
and Fort Cumberland, and along the Braddock 
march. He was sentimental about some things, but 
not such as these. 

But he set down distances, condition of roads, 
information obtained as to trade and transporta- 
tion, names of squatters living on his land, and 
innumerable details. Having finished his journey 
by a hard day’s ride, he wrote: 


“And tho’ I was disappointed in one of the 
objects which induced me to undertake this jour- 
ney, namely to examine into the situation, quality 
and advantages of the Land which I hold upon the 
Ohio and Great Kanhawa—and to take measures 
to rescue them from the hands of Land Jobbers 
and Speculators, who I have been informed regard- 
less of my legal and equitable rights, patents, &ca.; 
had inclosed them with other surveys and were 
offering them for sale in Philadelphia and in 
Europe.—I say notwithstanding this disappoint- 
ment I am well pleased with my journey, as it 
has been the means of my obtaining a knowledge 
of facts—coming at the temper and disposition 
of the Western Inhabitants—and making reflec- 
tions thereon, which, otherwise, must have been 
as wild, incoherent, or perhaps as foreign from the 
truth, as the inconsistency of the reports which I 
received even from those to whom most credit 
seemed due, generally were.” 


It was in that way George Washington learned, 
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by going himself to where he could obtain first- 
hand knowledge, and making diligent inquiries and 
recording what information he obtained. Lord 
Fairfax was correct when he said that he thought 
Washington would always be a learner. 

He had observed the quality of the coal in Penn- 
sylvania, and he thought it excellent. He recorded, 
also, that the route through Pennsylvania to the 
west was better than through Virginia. He grew 
more and more interested in the making of good 
roads to unite the east and west. There were few 
prosperous men living on the eastern side of the 
mountains who had seen so much of what was 
then called the west or who had such intelligent 
or progressive ideas about the development of the 
country as a whole. The mountains did not shut 
out his vision of a land stretching far toward the 
sunset, all under one flag, and thinking of itself as 
one country. Of course he had no vision of a land 
reaching to the farther ocean; the land beyond the 
Mississippi still belonged to France; but Wash- 
ington understood the importance of uniting all 
sections of this country that belonged to the nation 
as it then was or could be seen to be likely to 
become. His was the intelligent vision of a prac- 
tical and far-seeing man, who loved his country 
and loved it all. 

So Washington returned from his western 
journey in the fall of 1787, not having succeeded 
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very well in the particular business which caused 
him to undertake the journey, and with no recorded 
meditations on the contrasts between that journey 
and the others which he had taken over very much 
of the same ground many years before, but with 
a broader outlook upon the resources of his coun- 
try, and a deepened conviction of its unity and its 
large future. He resumed his tasks at Mount 
Vernon, and again made his records of weather 
and crops and other commonplace matters. He 
received his guests and played sedately with his 
grandchildren who had become his children by 
adoption, and he regretted nothing but that he 
could not live his life with fewer interruptions. 

Washington found that his fame was expensive. 
It involved a heavy and wearisome correspondence. 
People wanted to write his life. Men of all sorts 
wanted his help for many and often foolish schemes. 
He did his own letter-writing at this time, though 
much later he used a secretary, Tobias Lear. The 
quiet he had sought did not wholly come to him. 
Washington lived before the days of the camera, 
but many artists painted him, and later, Houdon, 
a noted French sculptor, made his life mask. In 
1785 he wrote to a friend about the portrait 
painters: 


“T am so hackneyed to the touches of painters’ 
pencils that I am now altogether at their beck, and 
sit ‘like patience on a monument’ whilst they are 
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delineating the lines of my face. It is a proof 
among many others, of what habit and custom can 
accomplish.” 


But if these things broke in upon his quiet, they 
had their compensations, and Washington met the 
situation with dignity. His real joys in this period 
were his farms and his live stock. He had excel- 
lent tastes in good horses, and was beginning to 
learn about cattle, though his dairy was not the 
most profitable part of his plantation. He even 
enjoyed cock-fighting. In short, his tastes, habits 
and daily tasks were those of the Virginia gentle- 
man of his time. But he never yielded to the seduc- 
tive influence of luxury, nor permitted his wealth 
to make him indolent or uncharitable. He was a 
stern but a considerate master, a good and faithful 
friend, and a cultured gentleman. 

In one respect his habits changed. He had been 
very much addicted to fox-hunting, and he ex- 
pected to return to that sport. Lafayette sent him 
some celebrated wolfhounds. But these were 
fierce creatures compared with the foxhounds to 
which he had been accustomed, and proved unman- 
ageable. He gave up hunting and never resumed it. 

In the reading of Washington’s journals dur- 
ing his retirement, we gain the impression of a 
planter so wholly absorbed: in the commonplace 
activities of his house and mill and servants and 
plantations, we wonder that he had time or mind 
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for other matters. His interest in his farm life was 
so minute, so detailed, we are surprised that he 
should have cared for all the petty incidentals which 
went into his record. And, finding that he cared 
for these microscopic matters, we wonder that he 
had any other interests. But he was interested in 
his neighbors, his guests, and in national affairs. 
Not much in his diaries, but more in his letters, 
do we learn of these things. In his diaries he was 
accustomed to record the names of his guests, and 
his was a generous hospitality. 

Resuming his ordinary vocations, almost as if 
he had not been away, Washington resumed his 
attendance at the local churches. Before the Revo- 
lution he had been a vestryman at Pohick Church. 
This was also called the Truro Church, and the 
Truro Parish included most of Fairfax County. 
Washington’s connection with it probably gave 
an excuse for its being occasionally called Mount 
Vernon Parish, but that was never its name. After 
the Revolution, Washington bought a pew in the 
church at Alexandria, and attended there fre- 
quently. He subscribed to various churches, and 
they were all in need of his help, for the war had 
been hard upon them all. He was a reverent atten- 
dant, and a close listener to the sermon. Reverend 
Lee Massey, who had been rector of Pohick Church 
before the Revolution, said of him: 
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“His behavior in the house of God was ever 
so deeply reverential that it produced the happiest 
effects on my congregation, and greatly assisted 
me in my pulpit labors.” 


Washington’s religion was quiet and unassum- 
ing, but it was very real to him, and very sincere. 

At different times after the Revolution Rever- 
end Mason L. Weems ministered to Pohick Church 
for brief periods. It was a time of irregular service 
in the churches of that region, and records are 
very fragmentary. But we have at least one rec- 
ord in Washington’s hand of Weems as a guest 
at Mount Vernon. He came in the afternoon of 
Friday, March 2, 1787, spent the night, and 
remained until noon of the next day. How many 
times he visited there or met Washington in other 
homes or at church we do not know, but they were 
not strangers. And while Weems was not strictly 
entitled to call himself “Rector of Mount Vernon 
Parish” the fact that he did so was certainly not 
resented in the parish. John Davis, an English- 
man traveling in America in 1801, told of attend- 
ing a service in Pohick Church, and the place was 
crowded. Many came in carriages, and those on 
horseback were so many it reminded the visitor of 
a country fair. The sermon was impressive. Whips 
were cracking, horses were neighing, negro grooms 
and coachmen were shouting, but “the discourse 
of Mr. Weems calmed every perturbation, for he 
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preached the great doctrine of salvation as one 
who felt its power.” Both while Washington lived 
and for years after his death, indeed as late as 
1817, we find records of his preaching there when 
Washington was actually present. 

George Washington was not a total abstainer 
from alcohol. In his day practically every one 
used liquor. Washington owned a still, as did vir- 
tually all the larger Virginia planters. He drank 
wine, punch, toddy and cherry-bounce. But accord- 
ing to the standards of his time, and it is by these 
he should be judged, he was a temperate man, 
and he was a foe of drunkenness. For this reason 
the “Washingtonian Society,” composed at first 
largely of men who had been hard drinkers and 
sought to reform, and later of friends of the tem- 
perance movement including others than reformed 
men, took its name from him. 

Whether at Monmouth or at any other time of 
extreme provocation he used profane language is 
disputed and we lack material to prove either the 
one affirmation or the other; but his usual language 
was calm and deliberate, as it was also reverent. 
In the Revolutionary War he more than once 
rebuked drunkenness, profanity and other evil 
habits. 

Washington, while narrow-chested and predis- 
posed to throat and lung trouble, was usually well 
and strong. The disease, camp diarrhea, which 
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gave him so much trouble in the French and Indian 
War, did not greatly trouble him in after-life. 
Through the Revolution he was seldom seriously 
ill, and when at home he lived so normal an out- 
door life that he seldom suffered sickness. He did 
not often take medicine. His friend, Doctor James 
Craik, said that “he could not be prevailed on to 
take the slightest preparation of medicine.” But 
a visitor to Mount Vernon, who was kept awake 
coughing, heard his door gently opened: 


“On drawing my bed curtains, to my utter aston- 
ishment, I beheld Washington himself, standing 
by my bedside, with a bowl of hot tea in his hand.” 


His sight failed during the Revolution, and he 
had to put on glasses. His hearing, also, became 
somewhat impaired. His teeth gave him some 
trouble, and were defective as early as 1754, when 
he had a bad tooth extracted. About once a year 
he made record of the cost of extracting a tooth— 
five shillings was what they charged him when he 
was rich. His last tooth left him in 1795. Six 
years before this he was using false teeth, and 
they fitted him badly. In 1796, after all his teeth 
had gone, he had a set of ‘“Sea-horse” teeth, that 
is, ivory made of the tusk of the hippopotamus. 
These fitted better, and not only gave him com- 
fort, but improved his speech, which was interfered 
with by the earlier experiments in dentistry. 
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Tue thirteen colonies were officially united in 
one purpose, which was to be free from Great 
Britain, but they disagreed on almost everything 
else. They were sure that a nation three thousand 
miles away and with many other and closer inter- 
ests was not capable of governing the colonies 
effectively, but they did not quickly prove that 
the colonies were capable of governing themselves. 
The small colonies were jealous of the large ones, 
and the large ones were jealous of each other. The 
Congress had little power, and did not use any 
too wisely the power which it had. 

The colonies were afraid of a strong gov- 
ernment. They believed that that was the best 
government which governed least. During the 
Revolution they had acted together under a con- 
stitution called Articles of Confederation. This 
had been far better than no central bond of union, 
but it was not adequate. 

The colonies occupied a narrow strip of terri- 
tory stretching along the Atlantic coast from New 
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England to Georgia. It required a long time to 
send a letter from Boston to Savannah and to 
obtain a reply, whether the letter was sent by sail- 
ing vessel or on horseback. There was no tele- 
graph, no railway, and there were no good roads. 
There was a post-office department, but it was 
very ineffective. The colonies were in grave danger 
of breaking apart. 

Not only so, but the settlers were crossing the 
mountains and opening up the great new West. 
These new settlements were far away from the 
coast, and were in danger of forming friendships 
of their own with interests separate from those of 
the tide-water colonies. The rivers west of the 
mountains flowed through the lands of France, 
and Aaron Burr was not the only man who came 
very close to treason in proposed alliances with 
that country or Spain; for beyond the French 
domain lay Mexico, with its Spanish interests. 

It was highly important that the thirteen colo- 
nies should be more than “free and independent 
states”; they needed to be united states. George 
Washington said, sadly, “We are one nation 
to-day, and thirteen to-morrow.” That fateful 
to-morrow seemed very near its dawn. 

On June 18, 1783, from his headquarters at 
Newburg on the Hudson, Washington addressed 
a letter to each of the thirteen governors, in which 
he said: 
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“There are four things which I humbly conceive 
are essential to the well-being, I may even venture 
to say, to the existence of the United States, as 
an independent power. 

“Ist. An indissoluble union of the states under 
one federal head. 

“2dly. A sacred regard to public justice. 

“3dly. The adoption of a proper peace estab- 
lishment. And, 

“A4thly. The prevalence of that pacific and 
friendly disposition among the people of the 
United States, which will induce them to forget 
their local prejudices and policies, to make the 
mutual concessions which are requisite to the gen- 
eral prosperity, and, in some instances, to sacri- 
fice their individual advantages to the interests of 
the community. 

“These are the pillars on which the glorious 
fabric of our independency and national character 
must be supported. Liberty is the basis, and who- 
ever would dare to sap the foundation, or over- 
turn the structure, under whatever specious pre- 
text he may attempt it, will merit the bitterest 
execration and the severest punishment which can 
be inflicted by his injured country.” 


There was another fear in the mind of Wash- 
ington, which was that England, seeing how weak 
and little united the colonies were, would find 
excuse for another war, and the colonies would 
be wholly unprepared for it. But he had little 
reason for this fear. England was inclined to 
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accept the end of the Revolution as inevitable, and 
she had other troubles that needed attention. 
George III had lost greatly in prestige, and he 
had no inclination to renew a quarrel which had 
brought him much sorrow and expense and 
obtained for him very little glory. 

The dangers to the colonies were those that 
existed nearer home. There were hard times after 
the war; there always are. War is wasteful and 
expensive, and it has to be paid for. Thousands 
of honest men found themselves heavily in debt. 
Continental paper money had been issued in vast 
quantities, and it had so little value that an officer’s 
pay for a month would scarcely buy him a pair of 
boots. Even now, more than a hundred years after- 
ward, we sometimes hear it said that something 
is “not worth a Continental.” So poor and cheap 
was Continental money. But after the war, debts 
that had been contracted in cheap money had to 
be paid in dear money. This is one reason why 
hard times almost always follow a war. In Massa- 
chusetts there was an armed rebellion under Daniel 
Shays. In Concord itself, where the Revolution 
had begun, an armed mob, led by a criminal but 
having in it many men who had been soldiers, had 
to be dispersed by military force. It became evi- 
dent that a stronger government was needed. 

Toward the end of 1786 a call was issued for a 
Convention to create a more perfect union. Wash- 
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ington was elected a delegate, and for a while 
he thought he would not attend; but as the time 
drew near his interest in the purpose of the gath- 
ering overcame his reluctance to leave Mount 
Vernon, and he set forth for Philadelphia. He 
arrived in that city on May 18, 1787, the day 
before that set for the opening of the Convention. 
Not every delegate was so prompt. The first regu- 
lar session was delayed until May twenty-fifth, and 
some delegates did not arrive for several weeks 
after this date. 

The whole number of delegates was fifty-five. 
They sat in Independence Hall where the Declara- 
tion of Independence had been adopted. George 
Washington, fifty-five years of age, was chosen 
to preside. When he was not present, Benjamin 
Franklin was in the chair. He was a much older 
man than Washington. Thomas Jefferson was not 
present; he was in France. John Adams also was | 
in Kurope. James Madison was one of the young 
members; he was thirty-six. Alexander Hamilton 
was still younger; he was only thirty. It is a 
remarkable fact when we consider the lack of edu- 
cational advantages in the colonies, or some of 
them, that of the fifty-five delegates, twenty-nine 
were college men. 

The discussions were many and long. At times 
it seemed as though agreement could not be 
reached; but at last the delegates united in the 
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adoption of the Constitution which became the 
formal basis of American liberty and union. 

On Monday, September 17, 1787, Washington 
wrote in his diary: 


“Met in Convention, when the Constitution 
received the unanimous consent of 11 States and 
Colo. Hamilton’s from New York, and was sub- 
scribed to by every member present except Gov- 
ernor Randolph and Colo. Mason of Virginia, & 
Mr. Gerry of Massachusetts. 

“The business being thus closed, the members 
adjourned to the City Tavern, dined together, and 
took a cordial leave of each other. After which I 
returned to my lodgings, did some business with, 
and received the papers from, the Secretary of 
the Convention, and retired to meditate on the 
momentous wk. which had been executed, after 
not less than five, for a large part of the time 
six and sometimes 7 hours sitting every day 
[except] Sundays and the ten days adjournment 
to give a Comee. opportunity & time to arrange 
the business for more than four months.” 


It was a very unusual thing for Washington 
to record that he retired for meditation. We can 
not wonder that he was thus impressed as he saw 
the work of the Convention completed and the 
Constitution adopted. It had still to be ratified by 
the states, and there was strong opposition. Pat- 
rick Henry said: 
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“Even from that great leader who saved us by 
his valor, I will demand a reason for this instru- 
ment. Why does this Constitution say, ‘We the 
people’? Why does it not say ‘We, the States’?” 


That question, unfortunately, came up to dis- 
turb the counsels of the new nation for a long 
time to come. Not till after 1865 was the final 
answer made. Then it was settled in accordance 
with the first of Washington’s four pillar-princi- 
ples that the basis of our free government was to 
be, ““An indissoluble union of the states under one 
federal head.” Daniel Webster had to say the same 
thing in the Senate—“Liberty and union, now and 
for ever, one and inseparable.” And Lincoln 
said it at Gettysburg, “that government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth.” 
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Tue Constitutional Convention sent its report 
to the governors and legislatures of the Thirteen 
Colonies, with a provision that when nine states 
out of the thirteen should ratify the Constitution 
it should become law. The first state to ratify it 
was Delaware, December 6, 1787. Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey ratified in that same month. 
Others followed slowly, and it was not till June 21, 
1788, that New Hampshire gave the ninth affirma- 
tive vote that made the Constitution effective. Vir- 
ginia followed four days later. Her vote was highly 
important, and even more so was that of New 
York, which was given July twenty-sixth. North 
Carolina held out till November twenty-first. But 
the last and least of all the states, Rhode Island, 
fell into line May 29, 1790. 

The result had not been easy. Only the influ- 
ence of Hamilton carried New York. Virginia 
paid great heed to the voice of Patrick Henry, who 
opposed it to the end. Even after the Constitution 
had been adopted and the election of a president 
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was ordered, New York held back, and that state 
and Rhode Island had no share in making George 
Washington the first president. 

The election was held, however, and when the 
sixty-nine electoral votes were cast, there were 
sixty-nine for George Washington. John Adams 
was chosen vice-president, out of a large list of 
candidates. The new government, of the people, 
by the people, for the people, was organized and 
at work. The Articles of Confederation had given 
place to the instrument of a more perfect union, 
and the Constitution was a fact. 

By March 4, 1789, Washington felt sure of his 
election, and began to plan for another long 
absence from his home. He had been neglecting 
his plantation, and had bad crops. He had to bor- 
row six hundred pounds to pay his debts before 
leaving Mount Vernon. On March eleventh, he 
paid what proved to be his last visit to his mother 
at Fredericksburg. She died in the following sum- 
mer, August 25, 1789, aged eighty-two. 

The votes were counted April sixth. Washing- 
ton was notified of his election April fourteenth. 
Charles Thomson, the aged secretary of the old 
Continental Congress brought the official tidings. 
About one o’clock, in the dining-room at Mount 
Vernon, he delivered to General Washington the 
official certificate of his election. 

Two days later, Washington wrote: 
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“April 16.—About ten o’clock I bade Adieu to 
Mount Vernon, to private life, and to domestic 
felicity, and with a mind oppressed with more 
anxious and painful sensations than I have words 
to express, set out for New York in company 
with Mr. Thomson and Colo. Humphreys, with 
the best disposition to render service to my country 
in obedience to its calls, but with less hope of 
answering its expectations.” 


On April twenty-third he entered New York. 
Just a week later he stood on a balcony at the 
corner of Wall and Nassau Streets, facing a vast 
crowd assembled at high noon. A Bible, borne on 
a velvet cushion, was provided, and the oath of 
office was administered by Chancellor Livingston. 
With bowed head the new president took the oath, 
and the chancellor shouted, “Long live George 
Washington, President of the United States!” 

And the crowd answered with a mighty cheer. 

Rome was a republic for centuries, but it was 
a republic of very different kind from that of 
which Washington became president. Certain of 
the Greek cities were governed by vote of the free- 
men, but Plato’s Republic, and every republic of 
which he knew anything, was only large enough 
for its voters to assemble within sight and hearing 
of one another. Washington came to be the head 
of a new kind of nation, a republic composed of 
smaller republics, none of them as small as Plato 
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had in mind. He had few traditions to guide him. 
He was an aristocrat, and he did not desire the 
new democracy to be too free and easy. At his 
receptions he did not shake hands, but stood in 
his black velvet suit, with gold knee-buckles, wear- 
ing yellow gloves and having his hair in a silk 
bag at the back of his neck. He wore a sword, and 
carried a cocked hat with an ostrich feather. Some 
people complained that his official conduct was 
monarchical and undemocratic, but at least he 
made it plain that the new nation had a president 
who did not hold his office cheap. When he drove, 
it was in a coach with four or six horses, with out- 
riders and attendants in livery. Every Tuesday 
afternoon he had a formal reception, and on Friday 
Lady Washington held receptions of her own. 
He set the custom whereby the president makes 
no visits, but President and Lady Washington had 
a constant procession of guests at their own table. 
As he and Martha had to work out all these 
details with little of precedent to guide them, it 
is remarkable that they did it so well, providing 
for reasonable privacy and time for work, and 
guarding the office with rules of a simple dignity. 
Washington was a man who did things by rule. 
Washington had to select a Cabinet. It was new 
business for him as it would have been for any man. 
He could have had little idea what members he 
wanted or what he wanted them to do. Yet he 
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chose with remarkable wisdom. Thomas Jefferson, 
who was still abroad, he chose as secretary of state, 
or, as he was then called, foreign minister. Alex- 
ander Hamilton was selected as secretary of the 
treasury. General Henry Knox was secretary of 
war, and EKdmund Randolph, attorney-general. 

The leadings spirits in the Cabinet were the 
first two, though all were strong men. Thomas 
Jefferson was nothing if not a democrat, and Alex- 
ander Hamilton so strongly believed in a cen- 
tralized government that he was called a monarch- 
ist. He and Jefferson at once became heads of two 
opposing systems of government that have been 
recognized ever since. Jeffersonian democracy is 
still a term of meaning in American political life, 
while Hamilton’s theory of “the States in Kmpire” 
may be said to be that which the Civil War settled 
as a fixed condition of Washington’s “indissoluble 
union” of the several states under one federal head. 
The Federalists and Democrats did not at once 
form organized political parties, but the material 
for such parties was present in Washington’s first 
Cabinet. Washington, like Lincoln, did not try 
to select a Cabinet of men who would always agree 
with him. He sought and obtained men of ability 
but of widely divergent views. And his personality 
gave whatever hope there was of unity of spirit 
where there was such divergence of opinion. 

As it developed, Washington’s policy with 
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respect to his Cabinet was the wisest possible. The 
new president found his own knowledge and judg- 
ment much strengthened by the counsel of men 
who saw things from different points of view. But 
the differences might have led to wrangling and 
confusion if there had not been so calm and wise 
a man as Washington to guide and direct. 

Some very embarrassing questions rose at once. 
The French Government was one of the first to 
recognize the new nation, and its minister believed 
that as France had assisted the colonies in the 
securing of their independence, France should 
stand in a peculiar relation to the government of 
the United States. He requested that he alone of 
foreign ambassadors should be permitted to go 
directly to the president for conference on inter- 
national matters. Washington met this request 
with courtesy but with a firm refusal. He let 
France understand that, grateful as the United 
States was for the help of France, the French Gov- 
ernment must deal with the Government of the 
United States precisely as other nations were 
expected to do. Proposals and communications 
must be in writing and pass to the president 
through the State Department. This was a disap- 
pointment to France, but the wisdom of the deci- 
sion was very soon apparent. 

Congress was in session when Washington was 
inaugurated, and when it adjourned he decided to 
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make a tour of the New England states. His tour 
from Annapolis to New York had been an im- 
portant one, and he believed that it would be well 
if the president were personally to visit, during 
his term of office, as many parts of the nation as 
possible. He made the tour, which was an inter- 
esting one, and perhaps its most important event, 
as we now see it, was one that at the time seemed 
a trivial difference of opinion between two proud 
men. 

John Hancock, of the bold signature and impos- 
ing personality, was governor of Massachusetts; 
and he believed that within his own state a gover- 
nor was to be esteemed a greater man than a presi- 
dent. He did not, therefore, go forth to meet Presi- 
dent Washington and welcome him to the city, but 
waited for President Washington to call on Goy- 
ernor Hancock, and dine with His Excellency, the 
chief magistrate of that proud commonwealth. 

Washington was very angry. He not only did 
not call on Governor Hancock, but he cancelled 
his engagement to dine with him that evening. 
And the sun of that October Saturday went down 
upon his wrath. 

That was indeed a very bad situation, and Bos- 
ton was greatly disturbed through the morning 
hours of the Puritan Sabbath. But about noon, 
His Excellency, Governor John Hancock, sent a 
note to His Excellency, President George Wash- 
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ington, regretting that an attack of gout had pre- 
vented the governor’s showing the president his 
expected courtesy, and proposing to call on the 
president in half an hour, though intimating that 
to do so would greatly imperil his health. Presi- 
dent Washington replied that Governor Hancock 
would be welcome, but suggested that he should 
not incur great risk to his health. 

So, in half an hour, John Hancock appeared, 
swathed in flannels, and carried in a chair. Boston 
had a hard time keeping its Sunday face straight 
as it beheld its governor on his way to pay his 
official respects to the president, with an apology 
for not having met the president as he entered 
the city. 

It seemed a childish matter for two distinguished 
men to be angry about, but what Washington 
taught John Hancock and every other governor 
down to the present time was that the nation is 
greater than any one state, and the president is a 
man of greater prominence than a governor. 

Washington felt so sure that the president of 
the United States ought to know the whole country 
and belong to the whole country that he sometimes 
headed his letters, not with the name of the city 
where he was, either New York or Philadelphia, 
but “The United States of America.” His tour 
of New England in 1789 was followed by one to 
Rhode Island in 1790, and another through the 
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South in 1791. He traveled in state, and there 
were those who thought that he aped royalty, but 
he maintained the dignity of the presidential office, 
and he brought the official head of the nation into 
close official and social relations with all sections 
of the country. 

Foolish critics have had many a merry laugh 
over the fussiness of Washington in these and like 
matters. Washington was fussy. But he saw more 
clearly than some men of his time and some of 
after-times that this nation must assume powers 
and dignities greater than those of any one state or 
section, and Washington found effective ways of 
enforcing his opinions. 

When we consider how few precedents Wash- 
ington had to guide him, how many were the pit- 
falls that beset his path, and how many times he 
had to decide not only the course that was best for 
himself and his own administration but the course 
that was to become the basis of established prece- 
dent, we wonder that he could have acted so wisely 
and so well. He was not always cheerful about it. 
Almost immediately after his inauguration he had 
a carbuncle on his thigh. For six weeks he could 
sleep only on one side, and was in almost constant 
pain. During those weeks and afterward many 
and vexed questions had to be considered. How 
was the army to be paid? How was the debt of 
the war to be funded and retired? On what basis 
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could the new government establish credit? How 
were the questions to be settled that came up from 
the several states? How were the jealousies and 
strifes of the war to be met and conquered? How 
was the Supreme Court to be organized? How was 
he to select competent men for office? How was 
he to deal with the Indian tribes? What was to 
be the attitude of the president toward the repre- 
sentatives of foreign nations? How could the states 
be made to trust one another and the Federal 
Government? 
He had written to a friend: 


“T can forsee no evil greater than disunion; than 
those unreasonable jealousies which are continu- 
ally poisoning our minds and filling them with 
imaginary evils for the prevention of real ones.” 


Washington believed that there was no use in 
having a great country unless we were to love the 
whole of it. He sought to inspire confidence in one 
another among the states, and he believed jeal- 
ousies and local selfishness to be dangerous to the 
whole spirit of our institutions. 

It has been said a thousand times, and sometimes 
by eminent people, that if George Washington 
had been alive in 1861, he would have cast in his lot 
with Virginia and the Confederate Government. 
It is very easy to make such statements and im- 
possible to disprove them. We are one nation 
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to-day, and the more firmly that fact becomes fixed 
in the minds of the people in every part of this 
country, the better. We shall do well to waste 
little time fighting over old battles of the Civil 
War. George Washington loved Virginia. But 
if he loved his state more than he loved his country, 
he left singularly little evidence of it on record. 
Whether it was some noisy state-rights Virginian, 
or come conservative dweller in Massachusetts with 
the town-meeting as his idea of government who 
lifted up his voice against the Federal Union, 
George Washington’s views were consistent and 
emphatic. 
In one of his letters he said: 


“T do not conceive we can exist long as a nation 
without having lodged somewhere a power which 
will pervade the whole Union in as energetic a 
manner as the authority of the state governments 
extends over the several states.” 


That sounded like monarchy to some people; 
“Imperialism” is what it would later have been 
called; but it meant that Washington believed not 
only in the kind of democracy which Jefferson 
advocated, based on the rights of the individual 
citizen and his sovereign state, but also in the em- 
pire erected out of sovereign: states, as Hamilton 
held and taught. 

One of the ways in which the new government 
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sought to obtain revenue was by a tax on the dis- 
tilling of whisky. This tax proved very unpopular. 
Whisky was almost universally used, and any 
attempt to curb its manufacture or make its use 
expensive was resented. In 1792 the “Whisky 
Rebellion” arose. Washington did not hesitate to 
call out the military to enforce the national laws. 
He wrote to Governor Lee, of Virginia: 


“TI am perfectly in sentiment with you, that the 
business we are drawn out upon should be effectu- 
ally executed, and that the daring and factious 
spirit which threatens to overturn the laws and to 
subvert the Constitution ought to be subdued.” 


He called out fifteen thousand troops, and said 
to them through their commander, General Lee: 


“No citizen of the United States can ever be 
engaged in a service more important to their coun- 
try. It is nothing less than to consolidate and to 
preserve the blessings which at much expense of 
blood and treasure constituted us a free and inde- 
pendent nation.” 


When the rioters saw that the president was in 
earnest, the rebellion broke down. The authority 
of the government was sustained. The tax was 
paid. This meant more than that a certain sum 
of money that was needed was collected for the 
use of government; it meant that the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself was sustained. 
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A great crisis was met and safely passed, largely 
by the courage and wisdom of Washington. 

Concerning foreign nations, Washington was 
equally wise. He urged that the United States 
should “keep disengaged from the labyrinth of 
European politics and wars.” He felt that the 
United States had at least this much of responsi- 
bility for such possessions as foreign nations had 
in the New World, “that none of those who hold 
such possessions shall presume to treat them with 
insult or contempt.” He added, “It should be the 
policy of the United States to administer to their 
wants without being engaged in their quarrels.” 
As for our own future place on the map of the 
world, he said: 


“Tt is not in the power of the proudest and most 
polite people on earth to prevent us from becoming 
a great, respectable, and a commercial nation, if we 
shall continue united and faithful to ourselves.” 


When the French Revolution broke out, Wash- 
ington sympathized with its revolt against oppres- 
sion. He said, “I have always wished well to the 
French revolution.” But he maintained that this 
country had one fixed duty, which was to keep its 
hands off and let the French decide what form of 
government they wanted for themselves. He 
said: 
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“T have always given it as my decided opinion 
that no nation has a right to intermeddle in the 
internal concerns of another; that every one had 
a right to form and adopt whatever government 
they liked best to live under themselves; and that 
if this country could, consistently with its engage- 
ments, maintain a strict neutrality and preserve 
peace, it was bound to do so by motives of policy, 
interest, and every other consideration that ought 
to actuate a people situated as we are.” 


As the French Revolution went on from one 
act of excess to another, it became more and more 
evident that Washington was wise in his conviction 
that the United States did well to keep wholly out 
of it. 
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OneE reason Washington had for his policy 
with respect to France did not confine itself to 
the matter of letting each nation settle its own 
internal affairs. If France continued to go forward 
in the way she was going, she was certain to have 
another war with England; and if so, she would 
be sure to call upon the United States to help her. 
Grateful as Washington was for the help of 
France, he had no mind that the United States 
should stand ready at any moment to fight France’s 
battles. This country wanted to preserve peace 
with Great Britain and with all other countries, 
and not to be bound to fight for or against either 
of them when they chose to fight each other. 

Yet, in this country was much popular hatred 
of England, growing out of the Revolution, and 
a very deep sympathy with France. The cloud of 
the Anglo-French situation was on the horizon 
during the whole of Washington’s eight years as 
president, and more than once it threatened to 
overspread the sky. 
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The French Republic sent to the United States 
as ambassador, “Citizen” Genét, for it was the 
fashion just then to use this title for officials of all 
ranks. He was a stirrer-up of mischief. He began 
at once, even before presenting his credentials, to 
fit out ships in American waters to cruise as priva- 
teers against the British. He found abundance of 
sentiment favorable to his method and it was not 
long till Great Britain’s minister entered formal 
protest against the fitting out of ships in American 
ports to make war on British commerce. Jefferson 
sympathized strongly with the French. He did not 
protest even when American soldiers began to 
enlist for war against England and in favor of the 
French. This movement was so strong that there 
was danger of detaching the part of the United 
States west of the mountains, and allying it with 
the French interests which existed along the 
Mississippi. 

Washington was compelled to demand the recall 
of Genét, and he had much trouble before the seri- 
ous tangle of the Mississippi was unraveled. We 
were in danger of three wars at once, with England, 
with France, and between East and West. Besides 
all these there were grave dangers of Indian upris- 
ings in several localities. 

What ought to have been the beginning of a 
better state of affairs was a treaty with Great 
Britain, which greatly needed to be made, and 
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which in the main was a good one, but which 
included some features that brought bitter protest. 
John Jay negotiated the treaty, and for it he was 
hanged in effigy in many cities and towns of the 
United States. The Senate ratified the treaty by 
exactly the necessary two-thirds vote, and the peo- 
ple rose in mighty denunciation of Jay, and of the 
Senate and of Washington. Faneuil Hall was 
packed with a crowd of vehement Bostonians, and 
New York rose up and stoned Alexander Hamil- 
ton when he attempted to speak in defense of the 
treaty. These matters threatened our relations 
with France, and also with Spain, and involved 
great excitement at home. Judged from our pres- 
ent knowledge of all that was involved, Washing- 
ton appears to have acted as wisely as a strong 
man could have been expected to do in so com- 
plicated a difficulty. He signed the treaty, and 
in time it began to be more evident that he had 
acted with wisdom. 

At the end of four years, Washington was 
reelected, and he served for a second term. While 
some of the initial problems had been solved, others 
rose. Hamilton and Jefferson had quarreled, as 
they might have been expected to do, and the 
cleavage between their followers grew more evi- 
dent. Washington was glad when his second 
term drew to its close. 

Let it be admitted, also, that Washington was 
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not the only one who was glad. He could have had 
a third term if he had sought it, probably, but it 
would have brought him divided support and much 
unhappiness. In February, 1796, the House of 
Representatives, that had been in the habit of 
adjourning for a half-day in honor of his birthday, 
refused this customary courtesy. It was a mean and 
ungenerous act. When his term ended, one opposi- 
tion paper proposed a day of rejoicing: “Every 
heart in unison with the freedom and happiness of 
the people ought to beat high with exultation that 
the name of Washington ceases from this day to 
give currency to insults and to legalize corruption.” 
Washington had his bitter enemies, as all strong 
men have. But such things hurt even strong men. 

One hostile critic said: “Posterity will look in 
vain for any marks of wisdom in his administra- 
tion.” 

Another said: “His character can only be 
respectable where it is not known. He is arbi- 
trary, avaricious, ostentatious. Without skill as 
a soldier, he has crept into fame by the places he 
has held. His financial measures burdened the 
many to enrich the few. History will tear the 
pages devoted to his praise.” 

Words equally bitter and equally unjust were 
said of Lincoln while he lived. 

American people have not yet learned how to 
be just toward their great men. We never have 
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had a great leader who was not shamefully abused 
while he was alive and as shamelessly glorified 
after he was dead. The youth of America should 
learn a more discriminating appreciation of great- 
ness than their fathers have known how to show. 

Washington made mistakes. This book has not 
tried to conceal them. He had faults; we are not 
seeking to apologize for them. We can afford to 
be honest. But Washington never deserved the 
abuse that was hurled at him in the closing months 
of his administration. By the time the end of his 
second term approached, Washington clearly saw 
that there were two political parties, the Federal- 
ists, who believed in a strong central government, 
and the Democrats, who emphasized the rights of 
the individual and of the state. Washington knew 
and acknowledged that if he were to be elected for 
a third term it would be by a vote of the Federal- 
ists. Concerning those who opposed the strong 
central government, he said, “I could not obtain a 
solitary vote from that party.” 

There is a tradition that impatient and irritable 
old John Adams once shook his fist at a bust of 
Washington, and said, “You old mutton-head! If 
you hadn’t had sense enough to keep your mouth 
shut, they would have found out how stupid you 
really were!” 

Washington’s ability to keep his mouth shut may 
have been due in part to his badly fitting false 
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teeth; but he also had learned that the carefully 
written word was safer than the officially spoken 
word. He did not often trust himself to extem- 
poraneous speech. What he had to say on public 
matters, he wrote. 

Fortunately, he did not make public answer to 
the attacks that were made upon him. Writing to 
General Henry Lee, he said: 


“But in what will this abuse terminate? For 
the result, as it respects myself, I care not; for I 
have a consolation within that no earthly efforts 
can deprive me of, and that is, that neither ambi- 
tion nor interested motives have influenced my con- 
duct. The arrows of malevolence, therefore, how- 
ever barbed and well pointed, never can reach the 
most vulnerable part of me.” 


Although many of Washington’s best friends 
were urging him to be a candidate for the third 
term, and there was no argument as to who ought 
to succeed him, he left no doubt of his intentions: 
on no condition would he be a candidate for a third 
time. If the country had been unitedly supporting 
him as it was at the time of the two previous elec- 
tions, he might possibly have consented to run 
again; but it would have been a mistake. He was 
wise in stopping when he did. 

Washington’s theory of the presidency was that 
it should be above party, and he did not like to 
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think of himself as belonging to one party rather 
than the other. He had been elected and reelected 
by unanimous vote. He had seen the growth of 
party politics and had been troubled, not for him- 
self but for the country. More and more he found 
himself in sympathy with the type of government 
represented by Hamilton and less and less in sym- 
pathy with that represented by Jefferson. He had 
reason to suspect that he could not always trust 
Jefferson; and we know that that statesman was 
the author of the treasonable “Kentucky resolu- 
tions” which had in them the seeds of disunion and 
of civil war. Washington knew that Jefferson had 
opposed him in matters relating to France, and 
that Jefferson’s party had hurled abuse upon him 
for his treaty with England. Washington’s clear 
vision that America’s duty was to attend to its 
own business, and show friendship for all nations 
without becoming the ally of any of them, or be- 
coming involved in the quarrels and intrigues of 
other countries, was not popular with those who 
wanted to foster hatred of England and alliance 
with France. 

In a long and important letter to Patrick Henry, 
Washington said that “everything dear and valu- 
able to us is assailed” by those who prefer “the 
interest of France to the welfare of their own peo- 
ple, justifying the former at the expense of the 
latter,” and that these disturbers were “systemat- 
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ically and pertinaciously” pursuing “measures 
which must eventually dissolve the Union or pro- 
duce coercion.” Washington was a far-sighted 
man. His internationalism was rooted in a sane 
and sensible nationalism. 

As soon as Washington reached his decision not 
to be a candidate for a third term, he set about 
the preparation of a Farewell Address. He talked 
the matter over with James Madison, with whom 
at that time he was on good terms, and Madison 
wrote a considerable part of the address. When 
the time came to complete it, Washington and 
Madison had separated, and Washington gave to 
Alexander Hamilton the material which he had, 
and Hamilton reshaped portions of the Madison 
manuscript, and with Washington’s approval 
wrote more. Washington never pretended to have 
been the sole author of the document. He obtained 
the best help he could secure, in order to present 
his convictions as strongly and effectively as he 
could. 

In September, 1796, the Congress assembled. 
Not in person, but through Dunlop’s newspaper, 
Washington delivered his Farewell Address. The 
assembling of the Congress was impressive, and the 
Address was regarded justly as an event which 
made it memorable. It has become one of the land- 
marks of American history. Indeed, it may be 
said with confidence that Washington’s declaration 
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concerning the foreign policy of the United States 
is the most important and fundamental affirmation 
of this nation as to its relations with Europe. 

Washington uttered two warnings. The first 
was against internal strife and sectionalism. He 
feared the growth of the party spirit in American 
politics. He desired that all parties and all sec- 
tions should see the nation as he saw it, a unit, 
with interests binding the national life of the peo- 
ple together far stronger than any that could 
justify any section in seeking to withdraw from 
the interests and welfare of the whole. 

The second was a warning to America not to 
become entangled in the political affairs of Kuro- 
pean nations. Those countries had their interests 
quite different from our own. It could do them 
little good and us much harm to meddle in their 
internal affairs. 

On this important matter Washington’s most 
memorable words were: 


“The great rule of conduct for us in regard to 
foreign Nations is, in extending our commercial 
relations, to have with them as little Political con- 
nection as possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be fulfilled with 
perfect good faith. Here let us stop. 

“Europe has a set of primary interests, which 
to us have none, or very remote relation. Hence 
she must be engaged in frequent controversies, the 
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causes of which are essentially foreign to our con- 
cerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us 
to implicate ourselves by artificial ties in the ordi- 
nary vicissitudes of her politics, . . . or enmities. 

“Our detached and distant situation invites and 
enables us to pursue a different course. If we 
remain one People, under an efficient government, 
the period is not far off, when we may defy mate- 
rial injury from external annoyance; when we may 
take such an attitude as will cause the neutrality 
we may at any time resolve upon to be scrupu- 
lously respected. When belligerent nations, under 
the impossibility of making acquisitions upon us, 
will not lightly hazard the giving us provocation 
when we may choose peace or war, as our interest 
guided by justice shall counsel. 

“Why forgo the advantages of so peculiar a 
situation? Why quit our own to stand upon foreign 
ground? Why, by interweaving our destiny with 
that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace 
and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, 
rivalship, interest, humor or caprice?” 


On March 8, 1797, President George Washing- 
ton gave a dinner in Philadelphia, the seat of 
government, to President-elect John Adams, Vice- 
President-elect Thomas Jefferson, the foreign min- 
isters and other distinguished guests and their 
wives. It was, on the surface, an occasion of good 
cheer. But there was an undertone of sadness. 
At the close of the meal, Washington rose and 
said: 
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“Ladies and gentlemen: this is the last time 
I shall drink your health as a public man. I do it 
with sincerity, wishing you all possible happiness.” 

The gaiety ceased, and some of the guests were 
moved to tears. The party ended with solemnity. 

On the next day John Adams was inaugurated 
the second president of the United States. He paid 
a high and just tribute to his predecessor, as was 
right and his bounden duty. 

At the close of Adams’ inaugural address, Wash- 
ington rose, removed his hat, made a bow and 
waved a silent farewell to all present. Neither he 
nor any of the officials present could have spoken. 

In the evening the merchants of Philadelphia 
served him a notable banquet. When Washington 
entered the room, the band played The President’s 
March, which later became Hail, Columbia, and 
there being no moving pictures, a series of emble- 
matic paintings was displayed showing the illustri- 
ous General George Washington, returning like 
Cincinnatus to his plow, with allegorical figures 
such as then were deemed appropriate. 

A very weary man lay down that night in Phila- 
delphia. George Washington went to his bed hold- 
ing no office, either civil or military; he was a pri- 
vate citizen, and he was glad of it. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON was not permitted to slip 
away from Philadelphia quietly. When he and 
Lady Washington and Nellie Custis, and Lafay- 
ette’s son, George Washington Lafayette, who was 
glad just then to be out of France, ascended their 
coach steps for return to Mount Vernon, Phila- 
delphia and its multitude of visitors, official and 
otherwise, lined the streets to see them pass, and 
bid them farewell. All along the road their pro- 
gress was triumphal. At the cities through which 
they passed, their greeting was tumultuous. At 
Baltimore they were met by mounted troops and 
escorted into the city “through as great a concourse 
of people as Baltimore ever witnessed.” As they 
alighted at the Fountain Inn, the “reiterated and 
thundering huzzas” that greeted them woke mighty 
echoes and found permanent record in the local 
newspaper. But they did not halt long in any 
place. Even in Baltimore they remained only one 
night. They were in haste to get home. 

The presence of Lafayette’s son with General 
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and Mrs. Washington was pathetic. If Washing- 
ton had suffered from the ingratitude of the United 
States, Lafayette had suffered more from the 
ingratitude of France. He was a man of fine spirit 
but not a man of commanding ability, and in the 
French Revolution he failed to display those qual- 
ities that would either bring him to power or send 
him to the guillotine. He commanded one of the 
three revolutionary armies, but, resisting the ex- 
tremes of the revolutionists, he was declared a trai- 
tor by the French Assembly, August 19, 1792. He 
fled to the neutral city of Liege, but as a dangerous 
political refugee was held for five years in prisons, 
first in Prussia and then in Austria. Washing- 
ton and the United States Government earnestly 
sought his release but without immediate result. 
Napoleon held him in contempt, calling him a 
“noddle” and procured his release from prison in 
1797. But Lafayette was not at once permitted 
to return to France. In time he did return, and 
was active in political and military life, but he 
never achieved success. He died May 20, 1834. 
Nothing that he ever did in France won him 
renown, nor did he there earn disgrace. It was 
the gratitude of America that made him famous. 
He was still in prison when Washington retired 
from the presidency. His son, named for George 
Washington, was finding refuge from his own 
countrymen, and Washington befriended him. So 
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when the carriage bearing General and Lady 
Washington set forth from Philadelphia, it had in 
it also young George Washington Lafayette and 
his tutor, Felix Frestal. To young Lafayette, Gen- 
eral Washington showed another namesake of his, 
the Federal City, named Washington. 

The “Federal City’? was not much to boast of 
in 1797. It was a marshy place of very little 
beauty either of landscape or architecture. Phila- 
delphia had been the principal seat of government 
during the Revolution, until the British took pos- 
session of that town, when the capital was moved 
to Annapolis. Washington’s first inaugural, as 
we know, was in New York, and his second in 
Philadelphia. But the new Constitution provided 
that the government might own a home of its own, 
and Washington desired that it be located on the 
Potomac. Major L’Enfant drew the plan, and 
Andrew Ellicott laid out what became the city of 
Washington. 

Washington City paid its welcome to General 
Washington and his Lady as they were returning 
to Mount Vernon. It was a meager affair com- 
pared with the celebration at Baltimore, but there 
was a salute of sixteen guns, and there were 
“repeated huzzahs dictated by hearts sensibly alive 
to his merits.” He spent “£3, 2s, 4d,” for his 
entertainment in the Federal City, while his stop 
in Alexandria cost him “£5, 1s, 6d.” 
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His own diary records in this unemotional fash~ 
ion the conclusion of his triumphal journey home: 


“March 15. Recd. the Compliments of the citi- 
zens of George Town, as I had done the day before 
of those of the City of Washington, stopped at 
Alexa. and got to Mt. V. to dinner. 

“16. At home all day alone. Wind at Kast and 
very Cloudy all day. 

“17. Wind in the same place with rain from 
10 o’clock-until 12, clear afterwards.” 


He was home again, after eight long years, and 
for several quiet, uneventful and largely indoor 
days following he and Martha were able to live 
quietly. But George Washington did not commit 
to his diary his meditations on the strange changes 
that had come into his life, or the contrasts between 
the peace and quiet of Mount Vernon and the 
events of his two long absences, once as a soldier 
and the other time as president of the Republic. 
Much as we should like to we shall never know 
what he and Martha said to each other on one of 
those rainy evenings as they sat beside the fire at 
Mount Vernon. Martha destroyed her husband’s 
letters to her. She did not want to share them 
with the world. . Their home life was their own. 

By March twenty-eighth he was so busy about 
his farms that he made no record even of the 
weather for the rest of the month and all of April. 
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On May first he went to Alexandria, paid forty- 
seven dollars and eighty-seven cents duty on goods — 
imported from Liverpool, and collected one hun- 
dred dollars dividend on bank stock. June twenty- 
second he began wheat harvest. July seventeenth, 
he “went up to the Fedl. City” and remained there 
that day and all the next. For the most part, he 
was looking over his plantation, which greatly 
needed his attention. His buildings had been 
neglected. Moreover, he felt the need of a new 
building to house his papers. He had a secretary, 
Tobias Lear, who came into his employ in 1786 
and remained with him till death. His coming 
was a relief to Washington, but the general’s cor- 
respondence was heavy and he attended to most 
of it himself. 

He gave in a letter an account of his daily life. 
- He was up with the sun in summer and ahead of 
it in winter. He was in the saddle early, and 
returned for breakfast at seven o’clock. Then he 
rode again till dinner. “I rarely miss seeing strange 
faces,” he wrote, “come, as they say, out of respect 
for me. Pray, would not the word curiosity answer 
as well? And how different this from having a 
few social friends at a cheerful board.” 

Meantime, his correspondence piled high. “When 
the lights are brought I feel tired and disinclined 
to engage in this work, conceiving that the next 
night will do as well. The next night comes and 
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with it the same causes for postponement, and so 
on. Having given you the history of a day, it will 
serve for a year.” 

Throughout the summer and through the early 
part of the autumn young Lafayette and his tutor 
remained at Mount Vernon. They arrived March 
15, and took their departure October 12, 1797. 
When these two guests departed, General Wash- 
ington accompanied them as far as the “Federal 
City” which he was glad to know was called by 
his name, but which he very often referred to in 
this more modest term. There he took leave of 
the son of his old friend, sent greetings to the 
young man’s imprisoned father, and, in parting, 
gave to young Lafayette three hundred dollars 
to pay his passage back to France. The Lafayettes, 
father and son, were well treated in America. 

Washington did not always think America had 
been kind in its treatment of him. He had some 
reason to feel the petty slights and the partisan 
stings that had fallen to his lot both as command- 
ing general and as president of the new Republic. 
But when he reflected, with righteous resentment, 
on the way he had been treated by his countrymen 
for whom he had done so much, he had only to 
think of Lafayette, and to remember that some 
other nations were as inconsiderate as his own. 

So he rode back from the “Federal City” and 
resumed his daily duties at Mount Vernon. No 
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longer was he tempted by the appeals of military 
or political life. His ambition was to live and die 
a private citizen. 

This regular round seemed likely to be inter- 
rupted. France was misbehaving again. Charles 
C. Pinckney, who had been sent as our minister 
to France, was treated with discourtesy. Presi- 
dent Adams then sent a special commission to 
France. The envoys were insulted, and attempts 
were made to bribe them. It was not of the Bar- 
bary pirates but of France that Pinckney said, 
“Millions for defense, but not one cent for tribute.” 

The situation became intolerable. After much 
and long continued provocation President Adams 
was ready to declare war against France. Wash- 
ington, who had suffered much and long from the 
behavior of France, believed this decision to be a 
righteous one. Adams offered Washington the 
chief command, and Washington, in a letter com- 
mending Adams, announced himself as ready to 
fight again if France did not cease her offensive 
course. This display of self-respect on America’s 
part was effective. War did not become necessary. 
But the French situation stirred up new strife, 
and Washington was involved in the controversies 
that rose about it. This continued until very near 
the close of Washington’s life. 

The quiet opportunity to arrange his papers and 
devote himself to personal affairs never came. 
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1799 


Tue last letter which George Washington ever 
wrote was addressed to Alexander Hamilton. It 
related to the establishment of a military academy, 
a plan which Hamilton formed and Washington 
heartily approved. His letter was dated December 
12, 1799. 

That day he rode about his farms, leaving the 
house at ten o’clock and not returning tll past 
three in the afternoon. Tobias Lear afterward 
wrote: 


“When he came in, his neck appeared to be wet, 
and the snow was hanging upon his hair. He came 
to dinner (which was waiting for him) without 
changing his dress. In the evening he appeared 
as well as usual.” 


That evening he wrote in his diary: 


“12. Morning cloudy. Wind at No.Et. and 
Mer.33. A large circle round the Moon last night. 
About ten o’clock it began to snow, soon after to 
Hail, and then to a settled cold rain. Mer. 28 at 
Night.” 
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The next day, Friday, December thirteenth, a 
heavy snow fell, and he did not ride out. He com- 
plained of a sore throat, and in the evening he was 
hoarse. But nothing of this went into his diary, 
and these were the last words he ever wrote: 


“13. Morning Snowing abt. 3 inches deep. Wind 
at No. Et., and Mer. at 30. contg. Snowing till 1 
O’clock, and abt 4 it became perfectly clear. Wind 
in the same place, but not hard. Mer. 28 at Night.” 


Between two and three o’clock on Saturday 
morning, he woke Mrs. Washington, but would 
not permit her to rise for fear she would take cold. 
He told her he was ill. In the morning, Doctor 
Craik was sent for. Following the current prac- 
tise, Washington was bled, and later in the day, 
on advice of other physicians, he was bled again. 
There has been hot discussion ever since as to 
whether George Washington died of a cold and 
its resulting inflammation, or whether he was so 
weakened by loss of blood that he could not rally. 
The account of his treatment as written and signed 
by his physicians, and that by Tobias Lear, are 
not cheerful reading. The physicians did their 
best, but they did not know what should be done 
for a patient in Washington’s condition. If he 
had changed his wet clothes when he came in on 
Thursday afternoon, the dry clothing might have 
done him more good than all that the doctors were 
able to do for him. 
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From his first realization that he was a sick man, 
Washington did not expect to recover. All day 
Saturday he grew weaker. He was considerate of 
every one. He thanked the physicians for their 
care, and he expressed regret that he should have 
to tire his secretary: “I fear I fatigue you too 
much,” he said. He spoke to Doctor Craik, say- 
ing, “I die hard, but I am not afraid to go.” Lear 
wrote a simple account of Washington’s last day. 
It is well written and convincing. His last hours 
were those of a brave and good man. He had lived 
well, and he died bravely. As he grew weaker, he 
felt his own pulse, and in that act his countenance 
changed. His hand dropped from his wrist. “It 
is well,” he said, and then was silent. 

About ten o’clock, on Saturday night, December 
14, 1799, George Washington died. 

The Washingtons were short-lived people. His 
father died at forty-nine, his grandfather at thirty- 
seven, his great-grandfather at fifty-four. His 
mother came of sturdier stock, and lived to be 
eighty-two. She died of what was pronounced can- 
cer, a disease to which Washington appears to have 
been predisposed, for he was operated on for that 
malady in 1794, and the operation was successful. 
Whatever tendency he had to disease, he conquered 
it. He lived a vigorous outdoor life, and became 
inured to hardship. His health was rugged dur- 
ing nearly all his life. The diseases of camp did not 
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permanently weaken him. He lived longer than 
most of the Washingtons, being nearly sixty-eight 
when he died. 

The news of his death traveled as fast as news 
could travel at that time, and it brought a great 
company of people to attend the funeral. These 
were told the simple story of his sickness and 
death, and how, even when struggling for breath, 
he thought of others. His negro servant Christo- 
pher had been on his feet most of the day; Wash- 
ington, knowing he must be tired, directed him to 
sit down—this when Washington was near to 
death. It was a little thing, but it touched all who 
witnessed and all who heard of it. There was no 
incident of that death-bed scene that was theatrical, 
and none that was unworthy. Washington died as 
he lived, calmly, courageously, and with thought 
of others than himself. Mrs. Washington, who 
saw him die, spoke calmly: “Is he gone? It is well. 
I shall soon follow him. I have no more trials to 
pass through.” These were not great words, but 
they were the words of a strong and cultured 
woman, sustained by her faith, and rich in her 
memories. 

These were the things that were told to those 
who came to Mount Vernon. They were quickly 
written by Tobias Lear. There has been no oppor- 
tunity for distorting the simple truth. 

The Capitol building in the new city of Wash- 
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ington had been begun, and under the dome that 
was not yet built was a vault that was designed 
for the body of Washington. But he was not 
buried there. The family vault at Mount Vernon 
was already prepared for him. 

On Wednesday, December eighteenth, the 
funeral was held. A vessel lying in the Potomac 
fired minute guns. A battery of guns brought over 
from Alexandria fired salutes. The procession was 
formed. The dignified burial service was read, and 
all that was mortal of George Washington was 
buried in the vault at his own Mount Vernon. 

Vessels that ascend or descend the noble stream 
that flows past his plantation to this day toll their 
bells as they pass the tomb of Washington. 
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Waite Washington lived he suffered the fate 
that has to be endured by all men in public life, 
but the criticisms that were so freely and unjustly 
employed while he was living were silenced after 
his death. Not only in the United States but in 
Great Britain and throughout Europe he was 
praised as a brave wise man. Indeed, he was 
praised indiscriminately, and that fact brought its 
own reaction. He seemed at that time America’s 
one great man. Biographers hastened to tell the 
story of his life. 

An Englishman, Thomas Jones, had written a 
sketch of Washington’s life about 1785. Reverend 
Jedidiah Morse, an American minister, at Charles- 
town, Massachusetts, included in his American 
Geography in 1789 a life story of Washington that 
was reprinted in various forms after Washington’s 
death. The year 1800 saw four short biographies. 
Morse’s sketch was published in Baltimore with 
other material in a volume entitled The Wash- 
ingtonian. John Corry, a journalist of Irish birth, 
wrote a little book about him. It was published 
in Belfast, Ireland. Thomas Condie published a 
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short biography in Philadelphia. But more famous 
than any of these was the little book by Parson 
Weems. It was dedicated to Mrs. Washington. 
While it has many and obvious faults, it has a lively 
and interesting style. There are few dull pages in 
it. We may well be glad that Martha Washington 
read it while she lived. She died May 22, 1802, and 
is buried with her husband at Mount Vernon. 
David Ramsey, an American physician, pub- 
lished a Life of Washington in 1807. In the same 
year was issued the fifth and last volume of a mas- 
sive biography of him by Chief-Justice John 
Marshall; the first volume appeared in 1802, and 
was an introduction to the whole; that volume men- 
tioned Washington only once. These two works, 
by Ramsey and Marshall, were painstaking, but 
they tried to make Washington almost super- 
human. In 1830, Jared Sparks wrote what was 
at that time the very best Life of Washington that 
had been published. It was scholarly and well 
written. He has been ridiculed because when he 
found errors in Washington’s spelling he corrected 
them in the printing. Popular taste had not then 
come to demand the crude raw realism of to-day, 
and Sparks thought it was due so great a man 
as Washington to cover the trivial and unimportant 
errors that he made in spelling. We have not done 
so in this book, but we will not condemn Sparks 
for having done it. Shortly after Sparks, S. G. 
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Goodrich, whose pen name was Peter Parley, 
wrote a young people’s Life of Washington which 
had wide circulation. This had as a companion a 
biography in two small volumes issued in 1825 by 
Reverend Aaron Bancroft of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. The last five years of the life of Wash- 
ington Irving were devoted to what he hoped would 
be his masterpiece, a Life of Washington in five 
volumes. He put the last ounce of his energy into 
it, dying as he completed it in 1859; but his readers 
did not find it as great a book as he had hoped. 

This for a time stood as the high water-mark of 
Washington biography. The Civil War came on; 
new heroes arose; it seemed impossible for any 
one to say anything about Washington after what 
Irving had written. In 1889 Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge wrote a two-volume biography of our first 
president for the American Statesmen series. It 
was followed by biographies by William Roscoe 
Thayer, Woodrow Wilson and others. 

In 1896, Paul Leicester Ford wrote a book 
called The True George Washington. It was topi- 
cal rather than chronological, and utilized much 
valuable material gathered by his father, and by 
his brother, Worthington C. Ford, who had edited 
the writings of Washington. His sister, Mrs. Skeel, 
has long been at work on a book about Parson 
Weems, which is not yet published, but which is 
likely to be of real value. 
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Of more recent books about Washington it is 
not necessary to make mention. Some of them con- 
tain valuable material, but have a cynical tone, and 
appear to take delight in belittling him. This is a 
contemptible spirit, and is as unnecessary and un- 
scholarly as it is unjust. We do not need to wor- 
ship Washington, but he deserves our reverent 
regard. 

Portraits, busts and statues of Washington, by 
artists of varying ability, some of them eminent, 
were made while he was living and after he was 
dead. His face and figure became familiar through- 
out America and the world. It is a good face, 
intelligent, strong, benevolent; a worthy figure, 
tall, straight, dignified,—a good figure and face 
for American youth to know and esteem highly. 
The man whose character showed through that 
face was a worthy and a great man. We are in 
no present danger of thinking too highly of him. 
He needs no praise beyond his due; but it were 
worthier in us to overpraise him than to treat 
him with flippant levity. 

He loved his country and he was capable of 
loving every part of it. He was born in the South. 
but we do not think of him as a southerner. He 
spent his life in the East, but few men of his gen- 
eration had so much faith in the West, or strove 
more earnestly and intelligently to bind Fast and 
West together by roads and canals. Railways, of 
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course, he did not know about, but he would have 
been interested in them. There is something of 
close kinship in Washington’s eagerness to see a 
great national highway from the coast to the inter- 
ior, and Lincoln’s great hope of seeing the comple- 
tion of the Union Pacific railway. Indeed, there 
are many fine qualities which these two great men 
had in common. 

Washington believed in education, and sought 
to secure a large American university. This coun- 
try, as he believed, needed intelligent citizens, and 
well-trained leaders. 

He believed in peace with all nations, and he 
sought to secure that peace by justice and honor. 
But he was a man of courage, and when national 
existence or integrity was at stake, he risked his 
life and his fortune for his country. 

Lincoln was born in poverty and spent nearly all 
his life a poor boy and man. Washington was born 
in comfort and became a man of great wealth. 
Lincoln overcame the handicap of his poverty. 
Washington overcame the greater peril of wealth. 
The boys and girls of the last two generations have 
mostly been poor, and have found encouragement 
in Lincoln’s rise above the hampering conditions 
that came with poverty. Wealth has increased and 
is still increasing. We need the encouragement of 
an example like that of Washington, strong and 
unselfish and industrious in spite of wealth. 
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We have had a description of George Washing- 
ton as he appeared in his early manhood. It will 
be interesting to read one that gives us an account 
of his appearance in his mature years. This was 
written in 1811 by Captain David Ackerman, of 
Alexandria, and he had in mind especially a view 
he had of Washington three days before he crossed 
the Delaware. 


“Washington was not what ladies would call a 
pretty man, but in military costume a heroic figure, 
such as would impress the memory ever afterward. 
He had a large, thick nose, and it was very red 
that day, giving me the impression that he was 
not so moderate in the use of liquors as he was sup- 
posed to be. I found afterward that this was a 
peculiarity. His nose was apt to turn scarlet in a 
cold wind. He was standing near a small camp- 
fire, evidently lost in thought and making no effort 
to keep warm. He seemed six feet and a half in 
height, was as erect as an Indian, and did not for 
a moment relax from a military attitude. Wash- 
ington’s exact height was six feet and two inches 
in his boots. He was then a little lame from strik- 
ing his knee against a tree. His eye was so gray 
that it looked almost white, and he had a troubled 
look in his colorless face. He had a piece of woolen 
tied around his throat and was quite hoarse. Per- 
haps the throat trouble from which he finally died 
had its origin about then. Washington’s boots were 
enormous. ‘They were number 13. His ordinary 
walking shoes were number 11. His hands were 
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large in proportion and he could not buy a glove 
to fit him and had to have his gloves made to order. 
His mouth was his strong feature, the lips being 
always tightly compressed. That day they were 
compressed so tightly as to be painful to look at. 
At that time he weighed two hundred pounds, and 
there was no surplus flesh about him. He was 
tremendously muscled, and the fame of his great 
strength was everywhere. His large tent when 
wrapped up with the poles was so heavy that it 
required two men to place it in the camp wagon. 
Washington would lift it with one hand and throw 
it into the wagon as easily as if it were a pair of 
saddle-bags. He could hold a musket in one hand 
and shoot with precision as easily as other men did 
with a horse-pistol. His lungs were his weak point, 
and his voice was never strong. He was at that 
time in the prime of life. His hair was a chestnut 
brown, and his head was not large in contrast to 
every other part of his body, which seemed large 
and bony at all points. His finger-joints and wrists 
were so large as to be genuine curiosities. As to 
his habits at that period I found out much that 
might be interesting. He was an enormous eater, 
but was content with bread and meat if he had 
plenty of it. But hunger seemed to put him in 
a rage. It was his custom to take a drink of rum 
or whiskey on awakening in the morning. Of course 
all this was changed when he grew old. I saw him 
at Alexandria a year before he died. His hair was 
very gray and his form was slightly bent. His 
chest was very thin. He had false teeth, which did 
not fit and pushed his upper lip outward.” 
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While none of the detailed descriptions of 
Washington describe him as a man the details of 
whose appearance could be accounted marks of 
beauty, he was a man of striking physique, and 
had a certain symmetry that made him nothing 
less than handsome in his impressiveness. 

Washington and Lincoln were nearly of a height. 
We do not know what Lincoln measured in his 
stockings, and he was proud to add the height of 
his boot-heels to what would have been a possible 
gymnasium stature. He called himself six feet and 
four inches in height, and probably in his stockings 
was a little over six feet and two inches. Concerning 
Washington we have no precise measurements and 
a somewhat widely varying series of statements. 
He probably was just about Lincoln’s height. Lin- 
coln at his heaviest weighed about one hundred 
eighty; Washington about two hundred. Wash- 
ington was spare, and Lincoln always thin. Both 
had narrow chests. Neither had a large head in 
proportion to his body, and that of Washington, 
while about the size of the average head, seemed 
small because his body was so large. Both men 
carried their heads well, on finely poised necks. 
Washington had enormous feet and hands; Lin- 
coln’s feet were about the size of Washington’s, 
but his hands were much smaller. Washington’s 
largeness showed itself in the bulk of his bones 
and the prominence of his joints. Lincoln’s joints 
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were not unusually prominent, but his bones were 
very long in proportion to their bulk. Both men 
were powerful physically, and retained their 
strength into later years. 

Each of these men, called to high and perilous 
responsibility in an hour of national peril, faced 
dangers, misunderstandings and misrepresentation. 
Each of them remained true to his convictions and 
unfalteringly loyal to his country. Each of them 
was loyal to conscience, sincere, religious, sympa- 
thetic, courageous, patriotic and public-spirited. 
America has reason to honor them, and will honor 
them both for ever. And the world increasingly 
honors them both and will continue so to do. 

American education was certainly not estab- 
lished by Washington, nor is he the foremost 
example of it; but his was an early and emphatic 
influence in favor of the development of education 
in America itself, that should train our national 
leaders and enable every American citizen to think 
and act intelligently. 

In all his many transactions with the govern- 
ment, as private citizen, as soldier and official, no 
act of Washington fell below the high standard of 
honor which was inherent in his character. His 
personal integrity and his public probity were of 
the highest quality. 

The influence of Washington is still to be found 
in the traditions that belong to the presidential 
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office. With modifications such as have come 
naturally through the years, the dignity and influ- 
ence of the office of the president is what it is in 
no small part because Washington established its 
precedents and wisely thought out its customs. 

The relations of the United States with other 
nations are very largely what they are because of 
the wisdom of Washington in his definition of the 
American attitude. 

The United States after long struggles with sec- 
tionalism and divisive issues, have come to see more 
and more that Washington’s vision of a great and 
completely united republic is America’s true ideal. 

It is interesting to realize the high esteem of 
George Washington in other lands than ours. In 
Great Britain he is honored almost as highly as he 
is in America. In Europe, and throughout the 
world, his name is known, and newer republics have 
found inspiration in his character and wisdom. 

America has other and more recent heroes, and 
there will be more in generations to come. But he 
stands, and will ever stand, as a noble embodiment 
of all that in his generation was worthiest in 
American character. His honor is undimmed, and 
his name takes on added luster with the passing 
of the years. Few nations have such a name to 
stand at the head of their lists of national heroes. 
America and the world will ever venerate the name 
of George Washington, the father of his country. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


February 11/22. George Washington born on the planta~ 
tion later called Wakefield, on the Potomac River, between 
Bridges Creek and Pope’s Creek, Westmoreland County, 
Virginia. 

April 12. Death of Augustine, father of George Washington, 
Friday, March 11. Washington began his Journal of his 
journey over the mountains on his surveying expedition for 
Lord Fairfax, returning April 13. 

In the two years following, for which no journal is pre- 
served, he extended this work of surveying. 

September 28, George Washington accompanied his brother 
Lawrence on a voyage to Barbadoes, arriving November 2, 
He sailed on the return voyage December 22, 1751, and 
arrived in Virginia, January 26, 1752. 

July 26. Lawrence Washington, brother of George, died, and 
George became heir of Mount Vernon. 

October 1. George Washington set forth to deliver Governor 
Dinwiddie’s letter to the French commander returning from 
his one thousand-mile round trip through the wilderness 
January 16, 1754. 

February-August. Washington’s first expedition against the 
French. Fight at Great Meadows, May 28. Surrender of Fort 
Necessity, July 4. 

February 19. General Edward Braddock arrived with British 
troops, and assumed command of an expedition against the 
French. His army was defeated and he was mortally wounded 
July 19. 

September 17. George Washington appointed by Governor 
Dinwiddie colonel of the Virginia regiment and commander- 
in-chief of the forces against the French. 

February 4. Washington started from Alexandria for Boston; 
he was in Philadelphia, February 8; in New York, February 
15-18; in Boston, February 27 to March 5; in New York, 
March 10-14; in Philadelphia, March 14-19, and thence back 
to Virginia, and a little later to the front. 
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1758, 


1758, 
1759, 


1774, 
1775, 
1775, 
1775, 
1775, 
1775, 


1776, 


1776, 
1776, 


1776, 
1777, 
1777, 
1778, 
1781, 
1783, 
1783, 
1784, 
1784, 


1787, 
1788, 


1789, 


November 28. Letter of Colonel George Washington to Gov- 
ernor Francis Fauquier, informing him that the French had 
abandoned Fort Duquesne. End of the French and Indian 
War for Washington. 

George Washington elected to the House of Burgesses. 
January 6. George Washington married Martha Dandridge 
Custis, who was born in New Kent County June 2, 1731, 
daughter of Colonel John Dandridge. Her first husband, Dan- 
iel Parke Custis, had died leaving her with lands and a 
good estate. 

September 5. First Continental Congress. 

Washington at Mount Vernon. 

April 19. Lexington and Concord. 

May 10. Second Continental Congress. 

June 17. Battle of Bunker Hill. 

July 3. Washington took command of the Colonial Army at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. He had been elected June 15, and 
started for Boston June 21. 

March 17. Boston evacuated by the British, and occupied 
by Washington. 

July 4. Declaration of Independence. 

July 5. Lord Howe arrived in New York, and a series of 
battles began in and about that city and in New Jersey. 
December 25. The battle of Trenton. 

January 3. Battle of Princeton. 

September 10, Battle of Germantown. 

June 28. Battle of Monmouth. 

October 19. Surrender of Cornwallis. 

April 19, Official ending of the Revolutionary War. 
December 23. Washington resigned from the army. 

August. Lafayette visited Mount Vernon. 

September 1. Washington set out on tour west of the moun- 
tains. 

May 13-September 17. Washington at Constitutional Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia. 

June 21. The Constitution of the United States became effec- 
tive by the vote of the ninth state. 

April 30, In New York City, George Washington inaugurated 
President of the United States. 
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1787, March 4, Washington completed his second term as president, 
and having declined to be a candidate for a third term, 
participated in the inauguration of John Adams. 

1789, August 25. Death at Fredericksburg, Virginia, of Mary Ball 
Washington, mother of George Washington. 

1796, September. Washington’s Farewell Address. 

1797-1799, Washington at Mount Vernon. 

1799, Saturday, December 14. George Washington died at Mount 
Vernon. 

1799, December 18. Burial of George Washington at Mount Vernon. 

1802, May 22. Death of Martha Washington, widow of President 
George Washington. 
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Ackerman, Captain David, de- 
scription of Washington, 274 
Adams, John, nominates Wash- 
ington commander-in-chief, 
and records displeasure of 
Hancock, 149-150 
eloquent and successful advo- 
eate of Declaration of In- 
dependence, 169 
in Europe during Constitution- 
al Convention, 229 
first vice-president, 233 
alleged opinion of Washington, 
250 
Washington’s dinner to, 255 
considers war with France, 263 
Adams, Samuel, 158 
Alcohol, Washington’s use of, 
223 
Alexander, Frances, 78 
Alexandria, celebrations of 
Washington’s birthday, 20 
“bread-and-butter ball,” 131 
Washington attends church in, 
137, 221 
sends battery to Washington’s 
funeral, 268 
Allen, General Ethan, 144 
“American Geography,” 269 
“Americans,” residents of the 
United States not the only 
ones, 14 
André, Major John, 195 
Annapolis, Washington resigns 
his commission, 208 


Arithmetic, George Washington 
learns, 36 
proficient in, 39 
Arnold, Benedict, compelled sur- 
render of Burgoyne, 192 
opposed French aid, 192 
treason of, 193 
Washington on, 195 
Articles of Confederation, 225 
Artists, Washington’s experience 
with, 219 
Asgill, Captain, 196 


Ball, Mary. See Washington, 
Mary Ball 

Ball, Joseph, uncle of George 
Washington, letter _ to 
George’s mother, 37 

letter to George, 102-103 . 

Baltimore, Washington in, 257 

Bancroft, Rev. Aaron, biogra- 
pher of Washington, 271 

Belvoir, Fairfax home, 49, 52 

Washington rests at, 75 

Birthday of Washington, cele- 
brations during his lifetime, 
19-20 

Bermuda, Lawrence Washington 
in, 62 

Bland, Mary, 79 

Bleeding, used in last illness of 
Washington, 265 

Blunders, in war, 163 

Books owned by Washington, 
125-126 
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Boston, Washington’s first visit 
in 1756, 108 
his second visit, to take com- 
mand of the Continental 
armies, 1775, 149 
deliverance of, 164-166 
Boston Port Bill fast, 124 
Braddock, General Edward, ar- 
rives to fight French, 90 
invites Washington to become 
a member of his staff, 94 
battle of Fort Duquesne, de- 
feat and death, 97-99 
“Bread and butter ball,” 131 
Bridges Creek, 20-21, 25, 36 
Bruton Church, Williamsburg, 
115 
Washington’s attendance, 130 
Burgoyne, General John, 181 
Burgesses, House of, Washing- 
ton a member, 129 
Burlington, W. Va., 53 
Butler, Jane, first wife of Au- 
gustine Washington, 22, 26 


Cabinet, Washington’s first, 235 

Calvert, Eleanor (Nellie), wife 
of John Parke (“Jack’’) 
Custis, 127, 212 

Cambridge, Washington’s head- 
quarters in, 153 seq. 

Carbuncle, Washington 
from, 240 

Carleton, Sir Guy, 202, 205 

Carlyle, Thomas, on great men, 
17-18 

Carpenter’s Hall,Philadelphia,144 

Cary, Mary, admired by Wash- 
ington, 52, 79, 80 


suffers 


Cary, Sarah or Sally. See Fair- 
fax, Sarah Cary 

Cary, Colonel Wilson, 52 

Castle William, Boston Harbor, 
Washington at, 108 

Chamberlayne, Major, of New 
Kent County, Virginia, 114 

Cherokee War, 135 

Cincinnatus and his plow, 256 

Civility, Rules of, 41-47 

Clinton, General Henry, 186, 201 

Coal, Washington’s inspection in 
Pennsylvania, 218 

Cock-fighting, enjoyed by Wash- 
ington, 220 

Concord, battle of, 148 

Condie, Thomas, biographer of 
Washington, 269 

Confederation, Articles of, 225 

Congress, Continental, First ses- 
sion, 142 

Second session, 144 

Congress, Washington’s relations 
as general with, 160-161 

Conscience, “that little spark of 
celestial fire,” 47 

Constitutional Convention, 228 
seq. 

Continental Congress, first ses- 
sion, 1774, 142 

second session, 1775, 144 

Continental money, 228 

Conway, General Thomas, 189 

Copy-books, in  Washington’s 
education, 88 

Cornwallis, Lord Charles, 187- 
188 

Corry, John, biographer of 
Washington, 269 
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Covenanters, 16 
Craigie House, 157 
Craik, Dr. James, accompanies 
Washington to the Ohio, 216 
attends Washington on _ his 
death-bed, 265-266 
Cromwell’s Head Tavern, Bos- 
ton, Washington at, 108 
Crown Point, 109 
Culpeper estates inherited by 
Lord Fairfax, 49 
Cumberland, Fort, Washington 
at, 67, 106-107, 110, 111, 217 
Custis, Daniel Parke, 115 
Custis, Eleanor Parke, (“‘Nel- 
lie”) adopted daughter of 
George and Martha Wash- 
ington 
her marriage 
Lewis, 19, 212 
at Philadelphia and Mount 
Vernon, 257 
Custis, George Parke, “Jack,” 
126 
inoculated, 127 
loved Nellie Calvert, 127 
did not make a success of col- 
lege, 136 
death of, 212-213 
Custis, Martha or “Patsy,” 
daughter of Martha Custis 
Washington, 126 
her ill health and death, 128 
her spinnet, 128-129 
Custis, Mrs. Martha. See Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Martha Custis 


to Lawrence 


Dagworthy, Captain John, 108 
Dancing, Washington and his 
wife enjoyed, 130 


Dandridge, Colonel John, 115 
Declaration of Independence, 169 
“Declaration of Rights,” 142 
Deer, killed by Washington, 134 
De Grasse, Count Francis, 188 
Delaware, first state to ratify 
Constitution, 232 
Delaware, Washington crossing, 


176-178 

Democrats, 236 

Dinwiddie, Lt.-Gov. Robert 
sends George Washington 


with message to the French 
commander, 66 
in the French war, 83 seq. 
comment favorable and unfav- 
orable on Washington, 91, 
103 
glad to be relieved of his offi- 
cial responsibility, 112 
Dollar, thrown across river, 35 
Dorchester Heights, 164 
Drunkenness, Washington op- 
posed, 223 
Dunlop newspaper, first to pub- 
lish Farewell Address, 253 
Duquesne, Fort, erected, 88 
Braddock’s futile attack on, 
97-99 
surrender of, 112-113 
Duquesne, Marquis, 70 


Education, Washington’s inter- 
est in, 273 

Ellicott, Andrew, laid out the 
City of Washington, 259 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, quoted, 
144 

England, possibility of Washing- 
ton’s education in, 51 
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Europe, reverence for Washing- 
ton in, 278 


Fairfax, Anne. See Washington, 
Anne Fairfax 
Fairfax, George William, 49 
marriage to Sally Cary, 52 
accompanies George Washing- 
ton as surveyor, 53 seq. 
Fairfax, Sarah or Sally Cary, 80 
Fairfax, Thomas Lord, proprie- 
tor of the Northern Neck, 49 
employs George Washington as 
surveyor, 50 
letter) Sto) Mrs: 
51-52 
Fairfax, William, father-in-law 
of Lawrence Washington, 48, 
49 
Falls Church, 216 
Faneuil Hall meeting to de- 
nounce Jay treaty, 248 
Farewell Address, Washington’s, 
253 
Fast day, observed by Washing- 
ton at time of Boston Port 
Bill, 124 
Fauquier, Governor Francis, 113 
“Federal City,” 259-262 
Federalists, 236 
Fire, George Washington’s nar- 
row escape from, 34 
Fishing, Washington did not en- 
joy, 1384 
Ford, Paul L., 271 
Ford, Worthington C., 171 
Foxes, killed by Washington, 134 
Fox-hunting abandoned by 
Washington, 220 
Fountain Inn, Baltimore, 257 


Washington, 


France, comes to aid of colonies, 


182 seq. 

Franklin, Benjamin, successful 
results of his work in Kur- 
ope, 203 

at Constitutional Convention, 
239 


Weems’s Life of, 32 
Franklin, Pennsylvania, 68 
Frederick the Great, 179 
Fredericksburg, | Washington’s 
boyhood home near, 34-35 
his mother’s home in, 39-40 
Frederick Town, 54 
French Government, annoys 
Washington’s administra- 
tion, 237, 244-245, 246 seq., 
252 
Washington ready to fight, 263 
French language, Washington 
never learned, 39 
French Revolution, 244 
Fry, Colonel Joshua, 84, 87 


Gage, General Thomas, 136 
Gates, General Horatio, captures 
Burgoyne, 181 
his part in conspiracy against 
Washington, 191-193 
Genet, French minister, 247 
Genn, James, 53 
“Gentiles and lesser breeds,” 13 
George III, more German than 
English, 140 
comment on Washington’s dis- 
regard of bullets, 85 
Georgetown, pays 
Washington, 260 
Gist, Christopher, 67, 72-75 
Gloucester fishermen, 176 


honor’ to 
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Goodrich, S. G., biographer of 
Washington, 271 

Grasse, Count Francois de, 188 

Greatness and bigness, 15 

Great Meadows, battle of, 84-85 

Washington’s visit in 1787, 217 

Greece in the age of Pericles, 13 

Greene, General Nathaniel, 159, 
185-186 

Greene, Mrs. General, dances 
with General Washington, 
186 

“Grog,” 48 

Grosgrain, 48 

Grymes, Lucy, 79 


Hale, Nathan, 196 
“Half-King.” See Tanacharisson 
Hail, Columbia, 256 
Hamilton, Alexander, in Consti- 
tutional Convention, 229 
his influence in persuading 
New York to ratify the Con- 
stitution, 232 
first Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, 236 
opponent of Jefferson, 
248, 252 
assists in Washington’s Fare- 
well Address, 253 
Washington’s last letter to, 264 
Hancock, John, President of 
Congress, 145 
jealousy, 149 
disagreement with Washing- 
ton, 238-239 
Hanks, Joseph, 56 
Hanks, Nancy, 65 
Harlem Heights, battle of, 173 
Harper’s Ferry, 64 


286, 


Harpsichord for Nellie Custis, 
212 
Hatchet story, 29-30 
Henry VIII, gives Sulgrave to 
Lawrence Washington, 22 
Henry, Patrick, opposed the 
Constitution, 230, 282 
Washington writes to, 252 
Hessians, 172, 178, 176-178 
Hobbey, Washington’s 
schoolmaster, 36 
Homer in Latin, 49 
Horse, George 
tames, 37 
fond of, 82 
Houdon’s life-mask of Washing- 
ton, 219 
Howe, Lord William, command 
and evacuation of Boston, 
164 
withdrawal to Halifax and re- 
turn to New York, 171 
battles around New York, 172 
seq. 
captures Philadelphia, 180-182 
Humphreys, Colonel, 234 
Hunting, Washington enjoyed, 
134 
gives up, 220 


first 


Washington 


Immorality, declared by Gover- 
nor Dinwiddie to be “epi- 
demical,” 111 

Independence, Declaration of, 
169 

Independence Hall, 169 

Constitutional Convention 
meets in, 229 
Inoculation, of Jack Custis, 127 
of Martha Washington, 160 
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Irving, Washington, biographer 
of Washington, 271 


Jefferson, Thomas, author of 
Declaration of Independ- 
ence, 169 


in Europe during the Con- 
stitutional Convention, 229 
first Secretary of State, 236 
opponent of Hamilton, 236, 
248, 252 
second vice-president, 255 
Joincaire, French captain, 68 
Jones, Rev. Roland, father and 
son, 115 
Jones, Mrs. Frances, 115 
Jones, Thomas, biographer of 
Washington, 269 
Jumonville, De, French com- 
mander, killed at Great 
Meadows, 85, 88-90 


Kanhawa, Washington visits, 217 
King’s College, 136 
Kipling, Rudyard, quoted, 13 
Knox, General Henry, brings 
cannon from Ticonderoga to 
siege of Boston, 144 
with Washington at Cam- 
bridge, 159 
Washington’s letter to, 203-204 
at Washington’s farewell, 207 
first Secretary of War, 236 
Knox, Mrs. Henry, 159 


Lafayette, Marquis de, spoke of 
Washington’s large hands, 81 
arrival from France, 182 
effective in securing French 
aid, 183 


Lafayette, Marquis—Con’t. 
visit to Mount Vernon, 214-215 
a prisoner in France, 258 
the gratitude of America, 258 
Lafayette, George Washington, 
257 seq. 
Latin, George Washington’s 
knowledge of, 36, 49 
Lear, Tobias, Washington’s sec- 
retary, 219, 264 
at death-bed of Washington, 
265-267 
Le Beeuf, Fort, 68 
Lee, General Charles, wanted to 
be commander-in-chief, 153 
at Monmouth, 183 
court-martial, 184 
opponent of Washington, 198 
Lee family, as a source of Wash- 
ington anecdote, 37 
Lee, Fort, 173 
Lee, General Henry, 79 
in Whisky Rebellion, 248 
Washington’s letter to, 251 
Lee, General Robert E., 79 
L’Enfant, made plan of Wash- 
ington, D. C., 259 
Lexington, battle of, 143 


Lewis, Lawrence, husband of 
Nellie Custis, 19, 212 
Lewis, Mrs. Lawrence (Nellie 


Custis), 19, 212 
Lincoln, Abraham, birthday near 
to that of Washington, 20 
compared with Washington, 
120, 276 
_at Gettysburg, 231 
Lincoln, Nancy Hanks, 56 
Little Hunting Creek, boyhood 
home of Washington, 84 
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Livingstone, Chancellor, 234 
Lodge, Henry Cabot, 271 
Longfellow, Henry W., house of, 
157 
Long Island, battle of, 173 
Louis XVI, king of France, 186 
Louisburg, surrender of, 113 
Loyalists, 205 


Madison, James, in Constitu- 
tional Convention, 229 
assists in Washington’s Fare- 
well Address, 253 
Marblehead fishermen, 176 
Marion, General Francis, 
Weems’s Life of, 32 
Marshall, Chief-Justice John, 207 
biographer of Washington, 270 
Marye, Rev. James, Washing- 
ton’s last schoolmaster, 49 
Massachusetts, troops of, 163 
Massey, Rev. Lee, 221 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania, 75 
Meade, Bishop William, 117 
Mercer, Cap. George, description 
of Washington in 1759, 118 
Microcosm, visited by Washing- 


ton, 108 

Miffiin, General Thomas, 194, 
208-209 

Military academy, Washington 


favored, 264 
Monmouth, battle of, 183 
Montcalm, defeat at Quebec, 113 
Montreal, surrender of, 113 
Morgan, Dr. John, 160 
Morristown, Washington at, 173, 
179, 181, 184 
Morse, Rev. Jedidiah, biographer 
of Washington, 269 


Mossum, Rev. Davis, 117 
Mount Vernon, home of George 
Washington, 118 seqg., 210 
seq., 257 seq. 
passing vessels toll bells, 268 


Napoleon, opinion of Lafayette, 
258 
Necessity, 

88-90 
Newburgh on the Hudson, 204 
New England, Washington’s 

presidential tour, 239 
New Hampshire, troops of, 163 
New Hampshire, gives ninth 

vote in favor of Constitu- 

tion, 232 
New Jersey, ratifies the Con- 

stitution, 232 
New York City, Washington’s 

first visit in 1756, 108 

second visit in 1773, 136 
passed through on way to as- 

sume command, 152, 167 

battles in and around, 171 seq. 
Washington visits after Revo- 
lution, 206 
inaugurated in, 234 
New York, tardily ratifies the 

Constitution, 232 
Niagara, Fort, attack on, 109 
Nicola, Colonel, Washington’s 

letter to, 198-199 
North Carolina ratifies the Con- 

stitution, 232 
“Northern Neck,” 50 
Nova Scotia, attack on, 109 


Fort, surrender of, 


Ohio, Washington’s journey to,135 
“Old Mortality,” 16 
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Orme, Captain, Aide to General 
Braddock, 95 


Pamunkey River, Virginia, 114 
Parley, Peter (S. G. Goodrich), 
271 
Patrick’s translation of Homer, 
49 
Patterson’s Creek, Washington 
surveys on, 53, 55-56 
his visit in 1787, 216 
Penmanship, George Washing- 
ton excelled in, 39 
Penn, Governor Richard, 136 
Penn, William, Weems’s Life of, 
82 
Pennsylvania, ratifies the Con- 
stitution, 232 
Philadelphia, Washington in, 108, 
135, 142, 144, 168, 180 
capture of, by Lord Howe, 181 
final Presidential dinner, 256 
Pictures, drawn by Washington 
in the margin of his copy- 
books, 38 
Pinckney, Charles C., “Millions 
for defense,” 263 
Plato’s Republic and the Ameri- 
can Republic, 234 
Poetry, Washington dabbles in, 
38, 78-79 
Pohick Church, 125, 187, 221 
Pope’s Creek, 20-21 
Portraits of Washington, 219, 
272 
Pontiac’s Conspiracy, 135 
Potomac River, Washington’s 
birthplace near, 20 
throwing a dollar across, 35 
vessels on, toll their bells, 
passing Mount Vernon, 268 


Prescott, Captain Edward, 23-25 

President’s March, 256 

Profanity, rebuked by Washing- 
ton, 106, 223 

Puritans, expelled from Virginia 
pulpits, 23 


Quebec surrenders, 113 
Queen, Indian, visited by Wash- 
ington, 75 


Raccoon, killed by Washington, 
134 
Rahl, Colonel, 
Trenton, 176 
Ramsey, Dr. David, biographer 
of Washington, 270 
Randolph, Edmund, first Attor- 
ney-General, 236 
Rappahannock River, Washing- 
ton farm on, 34 
throwing a dollar across, 35 
Reed, Joseph, Washington’s let- 
ter to, 161 
Revere, Paul, ride of, 148 
Rhode Island, troops of, 163 
Washington’s tour in, 239 
last of the thirteen States to 
ratify the Constitution, 233 
Rhodes, Amphillis, wife of Rev. 
Lawrence Washington, 23 
River Farm, boyhood home of 
George Washington, 34 
Rochambeau, Count, 186 
Roman citizenship, occasion of 
pride, 13 
Roses, Wars of, the Washingtons 
under the red rose, 22-23 
Rules of Civility, 41-47 


Commander at 


St. Pierre, Legardeur de, 69-70 
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Saratoga, battle of, 181 

Scott, Walter, novel, Old Mor- 
tality, 16 

Sea, George Washington desires 
to go to, 37 

Shenandoah Valley, 53 

Shepherd’s Tavern, 216 

Shirley, Governor William, 108, 
149 

Sickness, George Washington’s 
in French War, 96, 112 

Simpson, Gilbert, 215 

Slavery, Washington 
132 

Smallpox, Washington had, 61 

caused Jack Custis to be in- 
oculated, 127 
persuaded Martha to be in- 

oculated, 160 

Sparks, Rev. Jared, biographer 
of Washington, 270 

Spectacles, Washington’s use of, 
224 

Spelling, Washington not pro- 
ficient in, 39 

Spinnet for Patsy Custis, 128-129 

Sulgrave Manor, home of the 
Washingtons, 22 

Sullivan, General, 176 

Supreme Court, 241 

Surveying, George Washington’s 
experience in, 36, 48 seq. 

Switches, Washington’s mother’s 
use of, 40 


opposed, 


Tanacharisson, Seneca _ chief 
known as the “Half-King,” 
67, 69-71 
his opinion of Washington, 93 
Teeth, artificial, Washington’s 
use of, 224 


Thayer, William Roscoe, 271 

Theater, attended by Washing- 
ton, 61, 184 

Ticonderoga, capture of, 144 

Thompson, Charles, 233, 234 

Tobacco, wore out the land, 133 

Tobacco, Washington’s dislike, 
183 

Trammell, Samson, 216 

Trent, Captain, builder of fort 
at present site of Pittsburgh, 
88 

Trent, William, 66 

Truro Parish, George Washing- 
ton’s father a vestryman, 34 

George Washington a vestry- 

man, 221 


Uniform, in French and Indian 
War, 106, 109 
“United States” not a name, 14 


Valley Forge, Washington at, 
182, 185 

Van Braam, interpreter, 67, 71 

Venango, Pennsylvania, 68 

Vernon, Admiral, 48 

Virginia, ratifies the Constitu- 
tion, 232 


Wakefield, 20-21 
Walpole, Horace, 85 
Ward, General Artemas, 152 
Washington, Anne Fairfax, wife 
of Lawrence, 86, 62, 63 
Washington, Augustine, father 
of George, 20, 25 
cabbage seeds, 28 
little hatchet, 29-30 
journey to England, 34 
death, 35 
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Washington, Augustine, half- 
brother of George, 26 
birth, 26 
stockholder in land company, 
66 
Washington, D. C., 259-262, 267 
Washington, Fort, 173 
Washington, George, 
nary, 16 
biographies of, 16 
excessive praise and its reac- 
tion, 17 
a truly great man, 18 
thoroughly human, 18 
as a boy loved sports more 
than books, 18 
the qualities that made him 
great, 19 
birth, 19 
old and new style dates, 19 
death, 20 
comparison of his length of 
life with that of Lincoln, 20 
names of his birthplace, 20 
woods and waters of his in- 
fancy, 21 
his family history, 22-26 
his childhood, 27 
stories of his boyhood, 28 seq. 
the little hatchet story, 29 
removal to Little Hunting 
Creek, 34 
narrow escape from fire, 34 
removal to the River Farm, 34 
home instruction, 35 
first schoolmaster, 36 
second schoolmaster, 86 
taming a wild horse, 37 
desire to go to sea, 87 
his education, 89 
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Washington, George—Con’t. 


his mother’s preference for 
peach to cherry trees, 40 

his fondness for military pur- 
suits, 40 

“Rules of Civility,” 41-47 

his teacher Rev. James Marye, 
49 

the little Latin he learned, 49 

relations with the Fairfax 
family, 49 

letter of Lord Fairfax to Mrs. 
Mary Washington, 51 

at Mount Vernon and Belvoir, 
52 

riding to hounds, 52 

appearance at sixteen, 52 

his first experience as a sur- 
veyor, 53-57 

his journal, 53-56 

his voyage to Barbadoes, 58- 
63 

seasickness, 60 

had smallpox, 61 

executor of estate of his broth- 
er Lawrence, 62 

serves aS messenger to the 
French commander, 64-77 

shot at by an Indian, 72 

narrow escape from drowning, 
74 

his report to Governor Din- 
widdie sent to London, 76 

as a lover, 78-82 

commanded expedition against 
French, 83-93 

his complaints, 83 


‘fight at Great Meadows, 84 


his inexperienced love of the 
sound of bullets, 85 
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Washington, George—Con’t. 

surrender of Fort Necessity, 
88 

the charge of assassination, 90 

his campaign under Braddock, 
94-103 

letter to his mother, 100-101 

letter from his uncle, 103 

first journey to Boston, 104- 
108 

rebuked profanity, 106 

visited the Microcosm, 108 

his dress and that of his 
troops, 106, 109 

sickness in camp, 110-112 

end of the French War, 113 

marriage to Mrs. Martha 
Dandridge Custis, 114-117 

his appearance in 1759, 118-119 

comparison with Lincoln’s ap- 
pearance, 120 

life as a country gentleman, 
121-187 

daily habits, 121-122 
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2 a OF HIS COUNTRY 


has proved himself 
‘>, always entertaining. 
I for searching out the 
—neiguporny 's, the poe habits, 
b-make the people (2:our great past 

e before our very eyes. 


immortality. 
at Nant ale of George 
Washingt ‘first in wa 
peace, first in the hea £ his coun- 
trymen,”’ and draws an | interest ing com- 
parison between these two great Amer- 
cans. 
The history of our country has nev 
been more stirring than during the year 
of Washington’s development. It 1 
' nothing short of a miracle that one so 
rich in learning and experience as 
ae r. Barton can write with complete 
“- *-- akness of those times, and with a keen 
‘siation of the child’s point of view. 
| ‘'s with remarkable clarity the 


“ 


& 


thrilling background of events. 

But above all, he portrays the char- 
acter of George Washington, a man of 
tremendous achievements, of intensely 
human character. We see the qualities 
in the big country boy that eventually 
made him the hero of the United Colo- 
nies—a man whose native abilities per- 
haps were not preeminent, but who, 
through a lifetime of courageous and 
ntelligent effort, achieved immortal 
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